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Events of the Géteck. 


THE war map shows a number of changes during the 
last week, and, with one slight exception, these are in 
favor of the Allies. The Germans have pushed their 
advance a little nearer to Verdun, but have given ground 
more significantly on the front over which the Allies are 
attacking. The Russians have carried forward their line 
above Kovel against a vigorous German resistance. 
Numbers of Germans have been taken prisoners in Russia 
and in France ; and these, taken with the total casualties 
they imply, are the most important result of the Allies’ 
offensive. For they are gradually bringing nearer and 
nearer the critical embarrassment of the German Staff as 
to the maintenance of the extensive lines to which they 
have committed themselves. This, and not the capture 
of positions—even tactically important positions—is the 
formal objective of the Allied command. In this respect 
even the incompleteness of the present stage of the 
offensive in France is important ; it not only puts a great 
number of the enemy out of the fight, it also imposes 
upon him, over the sector involved, a new front that is 
perhaps 50 per cent. longer than the old. But the 
pressure is only beginning ; and it will spread in the near 
future. 

* % * 

GERMAN ingenuity has found a fresh device for 
minimizing and discrediting the Allied successes. 
The German Staff has now taken to issuing denials 
of claims which the Allies have not put forward. 
Only those who follow the course of the war closely can 
be sure that no such claims have been made; and, to a 
vast body of neutrals as well as the Germanic peoples, 
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the publication of such denials completely robs the Allies 
of the moral effect of their real successes. The Crown 
Prince seems to be intent upon writing them off by 
another means—the capture of Verdun. The culminating 
point in the recent operations on this front was the 
assault by some 20,000 effectives on Wednesday morning. 
The objective was Fort Souville, and the attack was 
made on a two-mile front from Fleury to the Vaux- 
Chapitre Wood. The assault was pressed with great 
violence, repeated massed attacks being delivered ; and, 
at a price of heavy losses, a small advanee was made at 
the intersection of the Fleury and Vaux roads. A 
general shrinkage of forces cannot be disproved by the 
capture of a street or two of ruined houses, and there is no 
indication that the French, having received the price, 
will deliver the prize. 
~ * * 

Tue offensive in Picardy has made a considerable 
advance during the week. We have secured positions at 
Thiepval, have taken Ovillers, Contalmaison, Mametz 
Wood, and almost the whole of Trénes Wood. Several 
of these places have changed hands more than once. All 
were taken in the face of a defensive recovered from its 
first shock, reorganized, re-formed, reinforced. This 
alone marks the difference between this and any former 
British offensive. With the exception of the extreme 
left of the British front of attack, where there seems to 
have been a disorganization which has doubtless been 
the subject of inquiry, the offensive has made steady 
progress since its inception. The splendid spirit of the 
new armies has not been uselessly sacrificed, though at 
Gommecourt a battalion seems to have been surrounded 
and cut to pieces. Contalmaison has been taken and 
retaken ; Mametz Wood has gone through similar vicissi- 
tudes; and Trénes Wood has been the scene of some of 
the bitterest fighting of the war. It was around Contal- 
maison that the 3rd Division of the Prussian Guard, a 
hastily-summoned reinforcement, was thrown into the 
fray; but these redoubtable troops lost 3,000 in killed 
alone, and, as a division, will be of no further use for 
some time. 

* * * 

Trines Woop and Hardecourt, the former captured 
by the British and the latter by the French, represent the 
most significant gains north of the Somme. Each of 
them looks towards Combles ; and it is from this neighbor- 
hood alone that the Péronne position can be made secure. 
The tactical advantage of Péronne is ours already. The 
French front which lay about Haucourt last week has 
been pushed forward to Biaches and Hill 97, from which 
Péronne is commanded. Geographically the French are 
but three-quarters of a mile away. But before they can 
actually effect its capture they must carry the line past 
Barleux and Villers-Carbonnel, in the south. Foch is, 
of course, quite competent to carry the town by a coup 
de main. But having it under his guns he will probably 
wait until the front has been extended both to the north 
and to the south. The territorial gain is already con- 
siderable, the tactical success significant, the strategic 
blow serious. Reinforcements are being drawn into the 
vortex and with such haste that they must achieve their 
purpose, if at all, at heavy loss. 
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Russia is still going forward, and the recent 
advances have inflicted serious loss upon Hindenburg’s 
troops. General Kaledin’s colleague above Kovel has at 
length thrown Linsingen’s troops back from the Styr 
to the Stokhod, and the new Russian line now cuts 
across the Stockhod opposite Kovel to form the base of an 
isosceles triangle. Kovel is the apex and the two sides 
are a little over twenty miles long, the base being shorter. 
The old line, north of Kovel, lay in the southern section 
of the marshes, and the attack on this section of the front 
was a reply to the German counter-attack directed 
towards the east. The counter-attack broke down, leav- 
ing a considerable number of prisoners and some guns in 
the hands of the Russians. Under cover of the new 
assault, Kaledin has pushed out the Lutzk salient again. 
It had been contracted a little under the furious counter- 
attacks of the enemy. These were directed towards the 
neck of the salient ; but now the old line is regained, and 
the tension is rapidly reaching a critical point. Towards 
Baranovitchi the Russians have simply the junction to 
capture to complete their success. It is already under 
their howitzers, and its function as a centre of supply and 
as a connecting link between the armies in the Eastern 


front has already passed. 
* * * 


In the south, Bothmer is withdrawing his right flank, 
the Austrian right centre, which cannot now be supplied, 
except by circuitous communications. The Russians hold 
two passes over the Carpathians into Hungary, and the 
Kolomea-Delatyn railway line would offer a good line of 
supply for a descent into the plains. The Czernovitz-Dorna 
Watra line did not run through the Borgo Pass before 
the war ; but if, as seems probable, it has been continued 
through the pass into Hungary, two means of supply will 
be opened. The mere possibility of an advance into the 
plains, with its threat to the harvests, must be a serious 
factor for Austria-Hungary. Meanwhile the Russian 
line is being pushed forward to Stanislau, and the 
Austrians are clearly unable at present to deal with so 
many thrusts. Some reinforcement may be available from 
the Trentino shortly, but it cannot possibly make up for 
the present losses, and it is improbable that it can pro- 
duce any radical change. The present line cannot be 
held much longer. The only question is how far it must 
be readjusted, and how far this is possible without grave 
risk, 

* * * 

To his standing order of ‘‘ Wait and see ’’ the Prime 
Minister seems to have added for the benefit of his own 
colleagues the marching order of ‘‘ Go as you please.’’ In 
the Commons Mr. Asquith gives the Home Rule 
coloring of the Settlement Bill, in the Lords 
Lord Lansdowne applies a coat of Unionism. 
Not that the Prime Minister’s paint was over- 
brilliant. Mr. Asquith disclosed no scheme of adap- 
tation, merely rehearsing the known features of the 
plan, with the addition that all measures involving the 
prosecution of the war, “ directly and indirectly,’’ would 
be under the Imperial power, and that it would also 
nominate the judges of the Irish Court of Appeal. The 
Bill was called “ provisional,’’ and was given a life of 
at least a year after the close of the war. In an answer 
to Sir Edward Carson, the Prime Minister stated that 
the inclusion of Ulster could only be effected by a new 
Bill—i.e., that it would be subject to the approval of the 
House of Lords. 

x x x 

Lorp Lanspowne’s version was at once more explicit 
and more disquieting. He was allowed to answer Lord 
Peel’s demand for no terms with rebellion by announcing 
that martial law would remain, and a duumvirate estab- 
lished of Sir John Maxwell and an unnamed “ Irish 





Minister ’’—is Mr. Redmond to join in and make it a 
triumvirate ?—that the carrying of arms was to be for- 
bidden, and agrarian cases tried by the hated resident 
magistrates. Asifthisformal return to coercion were not 
provocative enough, Lord Lansdowne declared in terms 
that the new Bill would make “‘ structural ’’ changes in 
the Home Rule Act, and to that extent would be 
*‘ permanent and enduring in character.’’ On this Mr. 
Redmond issued a manifesto branding the Lansdowne 
speech as a “ gross insult ’’ to Ireland, declaring that it 
was an announcement of ‘‘coercion,’’ and that it 
violated Mr. Lloyd George’s terms. Lord Lansdowne 
therefore must either go or withdraw. He does not seem 
to carry the other Unionist members of the Cabinet with 
him, so that the fall of the Government is not involved. 
But the sooner he goes the better, for his assumption 
that he is speaking for the Ministry, and going no further 
than they, has worsened the bad effect of his deliverance. 
* * * 

Tue German Chancellor has this week given in the 
official ‘‘ North-German Gazette ’’ a brief answer to the 
critics who urged him to define his war-aims. The 


telegraphic summary is inadequate, but apparently the 


key to the interpretation of the statement lies in the 
rebuke it administers to those who speak of ‘‘ unlimited 
conquests.’’? He makes three stipulations: (1) that ‘‘ the 
doors of attack now opened on Germany’s heart from the 
strategic positions of Belgium, France, and the East ’’ 
shall be closed ; (2) that Poland shall become ‘‘ a buffer 
State,’’ with the result that the Russo-German frontier 
will be shortened ; and (3) that assurances be given that 
German trade with the world can develop unhindered. 
It is difficult to repress a smile at the mention of “‘ doors 
of attack ’’ in Belgium and France. The Chancellor is 
fighting hard against the party of annexation, and 
apparently his tactics are from time to time to hint that 
while renouncing the idea of annexing Belgium, he can 
still get something valuable from the occupation. It 
was once Antwerp. Then it was the strengthening of 
Flemish nationalism against French influences. Now it 
is some strategic rectification of frontiers. These varying 
and fleeting proposals seem all of them to be sops thrown 
to his Jingo critics. The broad fact is, we think, that 
the Chancellor’s policy is not annexation. 
* * * 

THE reference to Poland as a “ buffer State’’ is the 
first clear statement of German official policy which we 
have yet had. It does not tell us whether the State in 
question would be merely the Duchy of Warsaw or a 
re-united Poland, including parts of Posen and Galicia. 
Nor does it dispose of the rumors that a son of the Kaiser 
is to be the Polish King, or give a clear negative to the 
monstrous plans of colonization and exploitation put 
forward by the Economic Unions. But everything the 
Chancellor says must be interpreted by the fact that he 
is incessantly attacked by the German Jingoes and 
steadily supported by the majority of Socialists, who both 
of them think that they know his mind. If Russia 
would accept it in principle, something might be made 
of the idea of a Polish “buffer State.’’ Finally, the 
third point goes some way to suggest that Germany does 
not want a trade war, and has not adopted the Central 
Europe scheme as a trade policy. Obviously, if at the 
settlement Germany asks us to drop the Paris plan, she 
herself must be prepared to abandon a Central Customs 
Union. After the usual bluffing and bargaining, it 
seems conceivable that these terms might emerge from a 
Peace Conference in an acceptable shape as follows :—(1) 
No annexations, (2) an independent Poland, and (3) nc’ 
trade war. But obviously to this must be added adequate 
guarantees for nationality. 
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THERE are many signs, apart from the Chancellor’s 
moderation, that Germany is increasingly anxious for 
peace. The explanation is to be sought in her anxiety 
about the military situation. The remarkable despatch 
which Herr von Wiegand has been allowed to send to 
America reads like an 8.0.8. signal. Germany is in “a 
vice-like grip ’’ ; the “ military initiative” has gone from 
her ; the fresh armies of Russia beat on her “ thin lines ” 
(elsewhere he speaks of the “ anemic lines” of Hinden- 
burg) “ with the ceaselessness of the sea,” in a way “ dis- 
couraging to the stoutest hearts ’’; the Austrians may be 
driven back to the Carpathians again; their armies are 
“insufficiently fed,’’ &c. All of this may be purposely 
exaggerated in order to play on American sympathies, 
but Count Andrassy’s speech in the Hungarian Diet 
reveals the same anxiety. “Not the dynasty, but the 
whole nation is at stake.”’ ‘‘ We desire to know what are 
the forces still at our disposal, and we desire to be able to 
take action on the question of peace.” This is an oppo- 
sition voice; but compare with it the German Chan- 
cellor’s own action in encouraging the formation of an 
influential committee of distinctly Liberal color under 
Prince Wedel to consider the settlement. It is clear 
that the German notion of what would be a reasonable 
peace would not now be governed by any fantastic con- 
fidence in the stability of the “ war-map.”’ 

* * * 

Tue arrival of a large German submarine, the 
“ Deutschland,” at Baltimore, with a cargo variously esti- 
mated at anything between 1,000 and 300 tons, is pro- 
bably a calculated move to reopen the whole submarine 
question. The resort to the submarines for commerce is a 
candid admission of the persistence and inviolability of 
our blockade, and of the reality of our victory of 
Horn Reef, and the largest fleet that Germany could 
build would probably have very little influence on its 
The voyage across the Atlantic has been per- 
formed on many occasions by British submarines, 
and the only difference in the risk attaching to the 
adventure was the evasion of the British patrols in the 
home and adjacent waters. But the problem set by the 
‘“ Deutschland” to the American State Department is 
one of some difficulty. The Americans reject the Allied 
contention that the submarine is a war vessel; and it 
should have been compelled to leave Baltimore already 
if it were not a merchant ship. The question whether the 
‘ Deutschland ”’ can be sunk at sight rests upon different 
ground. Technically such a contention would seem to be 
justified, inasmuch as she is a fugitive merchantman, a 
perpetual fugitive. But if America so decides, or if the 
Allied Governments maintain their position, the Germans 
will have a good excuse for reopening their submarine 
campaign. Is it worth while presenting them with this 
ground for reprisal? The evasion of patrols is justifiable 
enough, and the practically unlimited power of evasion 
possessed by submarines will have to be recognized sooner 
or later. It would be a more enlightened policy to make 
the admission at once. 


effects. 


x * * 

Tue Government’s repression of all news about their 
Mesopotamia fiasco is breaking down, and with great 
reluctance they have now to face a debate which has 
properly been forced by the “Times.’”’ The facts are 
very bad. It is admitted that General Aylmer 
could and ought to have relieved General Townshend 
vhen he fell back on March 7th, choosing the longest. way 
o replenish -his water supplies. The shortest way led to 
Cut, where he was practically unopposed. But that 
‘ems never to have occurred to him; and when he was 
} moved from his command it was for promotion. Such 
y 





a procedure gives little confidence in the direction of 
affairs, and we agree with the “ Times ’’ that there is no 
good point in withholding the papers referring to the 
campaign. It is more disturbing to hear that the 
transport difficulty, upon which the supply depends, has 
not yet been overcome, and there is no possible excuse 
for the incredible shortage of the medical service or for 
the unsuitable supplies (such as winter food for tropical 
weather) which do find their way there. The case of 
1,000 wounded soldiers sent down in a ship with but one 
medical officer and one orderly in charge requires prompt 
investigation. The country wants something more than 
an assurance that “the supply of all immediate neces- 
engaging daily attention. Why were 
’ ever wanting? 
* *% * 


, 


sities ’’ is 
* necessities ’ 


Tue text of the brief Russo-Japanese treaty of 
alliance gives little clue to its exact significance in the 
future. It is primarily a simple recognition of the close 
and confident ties which now unite the two Powers, and 
is really the sequel to the invaluable aid which Japan 
has given to Russia in the supply of munitions. It has 
only two clauses. The first binds each Power not to join 
any political combination directed against the other. 
The second pledges them to concert measures in common, 
if “ the territorial rights or special interests ’’ of one of 
them in the Far East “ recognized by the other,’’ should 
be threatened. This is a very elastic document, worthy 
of study as an example of the modern technique in 
treaty-drafting. It is, indeed, nearer to an “ entente 
cordiale ’’ than to a tight military alliance. Everything, 
of course, depends on the question which “ special 


interests ’’ each party has “ recognized ’’ as belonging to 
the other. These presumably have been, or will be, 


defined in confidential agreements. At the lowest it 
means an understanding as to respective spheres of 
influence and expansion in North China, Mongolia, and 
Manchuria. Japanese interests “in the Far East’’ are, 
however, much wider than this, and the treaty does not 
tell us how far Russia is committed to support these 
claims for spheres and concessions in South China, and 
a general right of nominating advisers to the Chinese 
Government. Let us hope that Russia will here exert 
a moderating influence on her new Ally. 
x x * 

Lorp HALpane made a very necessary speech on 
Wednesday (heralded by an ill-bred interruption from the 
Duke of Buccleuch) on the intellectual training, or want 
of training, of the nation. The facts as to the brevity 
of the educational period, which he drew from a 
high authority, are so appalling that we quote them here. 

“In England, out of 2,750,000 children between 
twelve and sixteen, only 1,100,000 got any further 
education after thirteen. Of the remaining 1,650,000, the 
great bulk were educated only for a very short time, 
mostly in elementary schools. Only 250,000 went to 
proper secondary schools, and they were there only for 
a short period in most cases. Between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-five, there were in England and Wales 
5,350,000 who got no education at all, 93,000 only had 
a full-time course for a period usually very short, and 
390,000 had a part-time course in evening schools. What 
chance had we against nations going on a different 
plan?” 

Lord Haldane insisted that we had a plan of reform 
ready, and that it should be set in hand at once. Dr. 
Sadler demurs to this, and suggests that all the graver 
difficulties—the status of the higher teachers, compulsion 
for continuation schools, the endowment of private 
establishments, religious instruction—are unsettled. 
Personally, we hope for a large and vigorous measure of 
State control of secondary instruction. Surely that is 
a good generation overdue. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WHAT IS OUR POLICY TO BE? 


Most Englishmen dislike the change of status and title 
which abolishes Sir Edward Grey and gives us Earl Grey 
of Falloden in his stead; and if the House of Commons 
were more vital than it is, we should call the exchange 
a calamity. But as the Commons have never become 
“seized’’ of foreign policy, and Earl Grey has 
merely lectured it at intervals on that great topic, 
instead of regularly and closely informing it, the loss is 
rather formal than real. One result of this want of 
touch between the Executive and the representative power 
in our Constitution is that we have never had a foreign 
policy thought and beaten out into harmony with the 
needs of the nation. All has been fluid, where much 
should have been concrete. Two ideal courses were open 
to us before the war obliterated the accustomed tracks ; 
neither has been pursued. We might have gone to Ger- 
inany and offered her a joint arrangement for Western 
Europe, guaranteeing France and Belgium, and sub- 
stituting for the Entente a triple understanding between 
France, Germany, and ourselves. The advantage of such 
a relationship would have been that it looked to a 
gradual re-establishment of the Concert and a long reign 
of European peace. Its danger was that it might have 
crystallized in an anti-Russian bond, and that Germany 
would have pressed it into that form. The alternative 
was a defensive and offensive alliance with the Entente, 
a warning to Germany to take note that we would not 
allow her to dominate Eastern and Western Europe and 
to dispute our superiority at sea, and a demand for a 
statement of policy. Again, the objection was that 
such a démarche amounted to a declaration of war, and 
that Britain, the Sea-Power, had no right to play a part 
in European politics other than that of a moderator. 
For good or for evil Earl Grey did neither of these things. 
We do not blame him. The mind of the country was not 
prepared for action on any intellectual front other than 
that of party politics. Indeed, it had no mind to 
prepare. If we had had an intelligent and powerful 
House of Commons, determined to see for itself, and to 
give its statesmen the benefit of its vision and knowledge, 
some clear issue might have been reached. But it has 
been the object of the Executive to depress Parliament 
and exalt itself; that is to say, to put an honest and 
industrious but not far-sighted bureaucracy in power. 
The result is what we see. 

But now, with the change in the character of the 
war, with a prospect that Germany’s outrage on 
civilization will be defeated and her armies repulsed along 
their far-flung line of battle in East and West, we again 
slowly approach the zone of diplomacy, and we must look 
to the most respected figure in its ranks to play a large 
part in that definition of British aims from which we 
have so long refrained. From what direction is that defini- 
tion to come? What ideas will it represent? In making 
it, with what measure of material success will our states- 
men, with all loyalty to our Allies, be satisfied? Let us 
at once say that if our claims made on behalf of 
freedom, of nationality, of international security and 
progress, are satisfied, we do not believe that Earl 
Grey will add to them a demand for terri- 
torial gains. That may be anticipated; but our 
peace policy may take other forms than those of 
territorial ambition, and will require much thought on 
the framework of European society needed to replace 








| 
| 
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the absolute fracture of relationships that the 
war has brought about. The best possible instrument of 
such a change is a European Conference, meeting, it may 
be, during a long armistice. Obviously it cannot be 
summoned to-day or to-morrow. But we confess we see 
with concern the closing down of all means of diplomatic 
interecurse between the belligerent countries. This 
cutting of the communications exceeds anything that the 
Europe of the eighteenth century knew during the period 
of its many wars, and, unhappily, no great European 
Power is out of the mé/ée and able to issue a questioning 
challenge to the fighters. But even a Conference would 
be almost useless without some preliminary clarifying 
of thought on the part of the combatants. This process 
has begun and not happily; and we are bound to see 
whither it is carrying us. 

In an able memorandum a group of men, whose 
eminence as economists or industrialists gives their 
opinion peculiar weight, have recorded their unflinching 
opposition to the Paris proposals. The discussion cannot 
begin too soon or proceed too actively, for the only 
chance that a scheme so crazy can be adopted is that it 
should be rushed while passions are hot. We cannot 
afford to wait for the cool mood which will follow peace, 
for the tactics of the partisans of this scheme will be to 
commit the country to it while the Coalition and the 
Entente are disposed to sacrifice everything to unity. 
On both sides of the trenches the same forces are at work. 
“Central Europe,’’ wrote Herr Naumann in the opening 
sentences of his eloquent book, “must be forged amid the 
din and exaltation of war: with peace our humdrum mood 
of every day will return, and in that mood Mid-Europe 
cannot be created.’’ The exhortation is worth pondering. 
On both sides the apostles of a war without truce, the 
exponents of a nationalism heated by conflict into a 
denial of every international ideal, dread the return of 
the ‘“humdrum’’ mood of commonsense, and seek to 
darken with their decisions the whole course of civiliza- 
tion. If an appeal lay to Philip sober, the cool reasoning 
of this memorandum would carry conviction. It is a 
sane and comprehensive statement of the general case 
for Free Trade, and it does well to bring into relief, what 
was often forgotten in the narrower fiscal controversy of 
recent years, that behind the economics of Free Trade 
there is an ethical conception. Mankind is: in its 
economic relations a society in which the division of 
labor between nations is a species of mutual aid, and 
any thwarting of its free exchange cf services adds to our 
unnecessary burden of toil, while it weakens interna- 
tional goodwill. It would require a very expert 
statistician, with a rare gift of divination, to work out 
a plausible balance of accounts which would show 
whether this Paris programme is likely in the long run 
to inflict the graver economic loss on the Entente or on 
the Central Powers. An economic prophet would decline 
that task to-day. He would want to know how large an 
area of trade will remain at the settlement to the Central 
Powers, whether Austria, whole or truncated, will survive, 
whether Turkey will be partitioned and Bulgaria sub- 
dued. He would next inquire whether Germany, with 
a free hand to bargain, might not conclude for herself 
more favorable commercial treaties with North and South 
America and the other neutrals than we can do, if we 
must give preferences first to Colonies and then to Allies. 
He would ask how far the high French and Russian 
tariffs are likely to be lowered in our favor. No human 
wit could strike the balance to-day, or pretend to say 
which side in the trade war would suffer the more 
heavily. Nothing is certain, save that in some degree 
both sides must lose. 
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It is doubtful whether any calculation, even if an 
inspired prophet could show us in advance all the balance- 
sheets of all the Powers during the years of boycott, 
would seem to nations at war a convincing argument. 
The motive-force behind these proposals is not a mistaken 
business calculation. It is something more passionate 
and human than that. From one passion we would 
appeal to another. The need of the hour is a voice which 
will recall the nation to a memory of the mood in which 
it entered on this war. We were not directly challenged 
ourselves, and though our general position and future 
were imperilled, it is possible to argue that if self-interest 
had been our sole guide we might have remained neutral. 
We had no cherished national aim to secure, 
provinces to recover, 


no lost 
no unredeemed kinsmen to liberate. 
If anyone had told us that, as the fruit of years of strife 
and losses that make all other records tame, we should 
pick up here and there some additions to our vast Empire, 
we should have disdained the invitation to fight for such 
a stake. One aim alone sustained us in what we did, 
and that was the belief that by fighting on the side of 
nations which were suffering aggression, we should 
liberate Europe once for all from the reign of lawless 
force. Some of our magnificent army of volunteers had 
a clear view of the kind of European society which they 
hoped to found by their sacrifices, and all of them, 
learned and simple, would have agreed that it must be 
a Europe in which force is no longer the master. We 
rightly dramatize the conflict to ourselves as a struggle 
against an enemy in whom we saw personified the 
principle of physical force. The war has shaken some 
of our habits and submerged some of our traditions, but 
we question whether our conception of our central 
purpose has suffered any change. 
needless use of force, 
economizing, 


The dislike of every 
the habit of avoiding, or at least 
the use of force is our deepest national 
instinct, consecrated as it is by the history and constitu- 
tion of our Empire. What else is the meaning of our 
traditions of self-government? Our reluctance to adopt 
conscription, and the refusal, which still makes us unique 
among European peoples, to shoot the man who resists 
conscription, are manifestations of the same instinct. 
In this war against “ militarism 


we are attempting, 
more consciously than eve 


r before in our history, to give 
effect to our deepest national instinct. Such aims are not 
lightly abandoned or obscured. In spite of the frivolous 
journalistic chatter about “‘ war after peace,’’ we doubt 
whether it has yet dawned on the advocates of a trade 
boycott that it means the abandonment of our theoretic 
stand against force, the ruin of any hopes of a Europe 
governed by “ conference,’’ the renewal of the “‘ armed 
peace,’’ and the indefinite postponement of any attempt 
to limit armaments—the abandonment, in short, of the 
purposes which rallied public opinion to the cause of 
the Allies. 

Apart from this Paris programme, if the settlement 
violates no reasonable claim of nationality, we should 
reckon some limitation of armaments among the more 
easily realizable hopes of mankind. 
been arming for ‘‘ the inevitable war ’’ ; that terror will 
lie behind them. If reason and humanity have no 
empire over the world’s rulers, the universal impoverish- 
ment will be argument enough. It is a sinister reflection 
but a true one that the fact that this impoverishment 
must be general, will actually make for a confidence which 
nowhere existed before 
but we shall doubt his ability to renew 


The Powers had 


the war. We may not trust our 
enemy's goodwill, 
the war. The very fact that we shall be less impoverished 
than Germany may well dispose Germany, hitherto the 


chief opponent of disarmament, to desire an agreement. 





Herr Ballin, the Kaiser’s friend and at times his mouth- 
piece, has declared that the chief task of settlement must 
be to ‘‘ extirpate the fever of armaments.’’ But, indeed, 
we imagine that that hope has all the while inspired the 
deceived democracy in the enemy’s armies.* The tragedy 
of this war is that it is like no other in history, a war of 
reflecting, civilized men, the best of whom 
found their “ spur to endurance 
enduring world-peace. 


, on both sides, 
”” in the thought of an 
It is easy to imagine an agree- 
ment to reduce military and naval budgets all round by 
some considerable percentage below the last figures of 
the years of peace. We should hope for more than this 
—some transformation of the Continental conscript 
armies on the lines advocated by Jaurés, with six months’ 
training instead of the two or three years which was the 
rule before the war. The war has shown that he was 
right and the general staffs wrong: a nation’s strength 
lies in its reserves and not in its ‘‘ active’? army. Trench 
warfare is, moreover, a guarantee up to a point against 
aggression, and one may doubt whether even little Belgium 
could have been over-run, 
permanent trenches 


if it had been defended by 
instead of delusive forts. Fleets 
yet even they have lost much of their 
old aggressive potentiality: all our supremacy at sea has 
never permitted us to operate successfully at 
quarters on the German coast. Given a reasonably 
prudent preparation in peace, the nation which only 
wants to defend itself will have less reason than before 
to cherish those fears which are almost as fatal to peace 
as ambition. But disarmament is unthinkable if the 
world is about to inaugurate a new and more systematic 
use of force to achieve economic ends. 


retain great power, 


close 


That the Paris programme can rest on force alone is 
sufficiently clear, and it is no less evident that it is 
devised in the belief (perhaps an erroneous belief) that it 
will hamper the enemy’s trade more gravely than our 
own, handicap his productive 
vent his recuperation. 


power, and delay or pre- 
A foremost claim of the enemy at 
the settlement will be, as the ‘‘ North-German Gazette ”’ 
already informs us, to demand freedom for German trade 
from all special restrictions. That claim might be con- 
ceded, as a matter of policy, even if we had the force to 
resist it. But if it is refused, the refusal will mean that 
the Entente has the force to close its markets against 
Germany, that and nothing more. It will not resemble 
the normal operation of raising or making a tariff: 

will be a war-penalty which registers successful force, 
and requires continuous force to keep it valid. The 
element of force will be even more crudely apparent if 
the proposal to deprive Germany of the use of “‘ the 
natural resources ’’ of allied territory is carried out on 
the lines of Mr. Bonar Law’s export tax on West African 
palm-kernels. To realize the bearings of this proposal, 
we must recollect how vast an extent of extra-European 
territory the Allies control among them. It will include, 
if the German colonies are lost, the whole of Africa, and, 
indeed, the whole of the tropics except Brazil and the 
Dutch Indies. These possessions rest ultimately on our 
supremacy at sea. Hitherto we have always tried to give 
that sup.emacy a defensive meaning, and when Con- 
tinental critics pomten to our vast territorial acquisitions 





*In the v iennese Socialist ws Arbe iter Zeitung ’”’ there has appeared 
a touching letter written by an Austrian soldier, to be opened after his 
death. He fell, and the letter was opened and published. ‘‘ We go to 
battle for freedom and justice, and we struggle for a lasting peace! 
This is what the priest said to-day in his sermon — Mass 
solemnly the trumpets accompanied the hymns, and deep silence pre- 
vailed in our ranks If this is really attained, then : shall not 
have ylelded up my young life in vain. For when you read this letter 
I shall be resting under the sod. My spur to endurance was the 
thought of the world-peace which is to follow on this world-war. I left 
this world unwillingly. Do not forget what I lived for, what in 
the end I died for: the building up of a better order, which shall 
create happier men.” 
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as the proof of a grasping temper, we have 
replied that while we bore the burden of Empire, 
the profitable markets and the rich natural resources 
of our “ possessions ’’ were open to the enterprise of all 
the world. The new policy would mean an attempt to 
use our naval power (for that would be its sanction) in 
order to retain an industrial monopoly of many 
indispensable raw materials for our own exclusive profit. 
If neutrals (as the text of the Resolutions implies) are 
to suffer no less than the enemy from this policy, the 
attitude of the world’s public opinion towards our Empire 
and our sea-power would suffer a change which we 
hesitate to set out in plain words. A trader may thrive 
by skill, or enterprise, or luck, and be popular, but 
when he seeks to build his fortunes on monopoly backed 
by force, he tries the world’s tolerance, and ruins his 
own moral standing. Such a policy would mean the 
denial of any international ideal, the alienation of 
America, and the refusal of any League of Peace. Above 
all, it would mean by its new and oppressive application 
of force, a sharp and world-wide incentive to increased 
competitive armament. 





THE ENIGMA OF AUSTRIA’S MILITARY 
POWER. 

Tue present phase of the European struggle, which is to 
decide the breaking tension of the enemy line, seems also 
destined to solve the riddle of the war—the vitality of 
Austria-Hungary as a military power. When she was 
so brilliantly outgeneralled by Russia in the first six 
weeks of the war and the number of her prisoners 
increased daily, the question of her collapse seemed 
imminent. How could any nation of her dimensions go 
on fighting in face of such losses? Yet Austria reformed. 
She edvanced from the gates of Cracow, survived the 
disaster of Przemysl, took her part in Mackensen’s re- 
conquest of Galicia, held Russia before Czernowitz last 
December, and inaugurated the offensive in the Trentino, 
which, if the acute criticism of the military correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Times’’ be correct, has partially achieved its 
object. Such a record cannot be judged by its constituent 
parts: it forms a cumulative mystery. For in each of 
these episodes Austria suffered heavily. She has the same 
genius for losses that history has shown her to have for 
defeat. In effect each is attributable to the same factor, 
a lack of that moral which, if it does not ensure victory, 
robs defeat of its worst consequences. But the proba- 
bilities are that the enigma of her persistence under a 
continual drain of her life blood will find a solution in the 
near future. 

The descent through the Trentino towards the 
Italian plains was clearly a costly one. At a 
fairly early stage in the advance the armies lost the 
protection of their heavy guns. From that moment the 
Italians, with a huge preponderance of troops, and 
abundance of ammunition, must have been able to exact 
payment for the ground they surrendered. General 
Cadorna has ever had the confidence of the Allies; and, 
though the Austrian retreat was almost as orderly as the 
advance, the Italian dispositions must have made a retire- 
ment in such difficult country pay a reasonable price for 
the adventure. But if this offensive was expensive, what 
must be said of the Russian attack which struck when 
the Austrians were committed to their advance in the 
Trentino? Day by day the toll of prisoners has mounted 
up until it now stands at over 270,000. The Austro- 
German Staff know perfectly well the number of men 
they have lost. Yet no convincing denial has been 





issued. Moreover, since the stability of these inflated 
frontiers is crucial to the German contention that victory 
is theirs, something approaching collapse must have 
happened before the enemy would have allowed so im- 
portant a territory as the Bukovina to pass from his 
possession. But if we admit the truth of these figures, 
the Russian contention that half-a-million Austrians 
were put out of the fight during the month can hardly 
Le resisted. Of no operations are there any trustworthy 
figures showing the number placed out of action to be 
only double the number of prisoners taken. For there 
to be anything like this equality between the number 
of prisoners and the number of dead and wounded, the 
army must have been routed, and we know that such a 
state only obtained during the first stage of the assault. 

But if we admit such losses in a weakened army, 
what becomes of the future of Austria? To some extent 
it is true that an alliance is as strong as its weakest 
partner. Germany at Verdun has acted upon that 
theory. If she could so hammer this partner as to 
compel her to fall out of the alliance, it seemed to her the 
war was won. Either without France the war must 
collapse; or, driven to the breaking point, she might 
represent her plight to her Allies, who under such 
pressure might well be brought to terms advantageous to 
Germany. Russia has applied the principle to Austria- 
Hungary. But the cases are different. Germany is 
fortunate in her Allies in this respect, that they stand to 
lose little more by fighting to the death than by con- 
cluding a separate peace now, or by bringing pressure to 
bear upon Germany under threat of it. And if this be 
the case we cannot see any immediate hope of Austria 
falling out of the alliance. 

The alternative is an increasing reinforcement of 
Austria by Germany. Austria has heavy commitments 
on the long Italian frontier. If the recent offensive was 
undertaken chiefly to prevent a threatened advance across 
the Isonzo, Austria cannot yet be considered free from 
such an attack. There are some months yet in which 
our Ally might pursue an invasion of Austria-Hungary ; 
and in the early stages he might produce results that 
would call for a greater force of Austrians than are appa- 
rently available. We are confronted with indisputable 
proof that the Austrian army is on its last legs. The 
Russians are on the Carpathians. They are approaching 
Stanislau. The Austrian centre about Tarnopol is giving 
under the threat to its right flank. General Lesh above 
Kovel is knocking in the German line as General Kaledin 
did below; and under such leverage the front of the 
Lutzk salient is again on the move. Whence then, from 
what von Wiegand calls this “ thin anemic line,’’ is Ger- 
many to draw the troops to buttress her shaky Ally, and 
at what point will she forsake her? This latter question 
is easy to answer in general, less easy in detail. Germany 
will forsake Austria when it is to her interest to do so. 
At what moment this point will be reached is more 
difficult to determine. 

Austria seems to be breaking, but she is not yet 
broken. The dilemma for Germany is whether she will 
risk her whole line in the East going to pieces, or retire 
to a shorter one. The dangers of the former course are 
obvious ; but there are elements in German psychology 
that suggest it may be taken. She staked heavily 
at Verdun, more heavily in the Trentino. This may be 
a gambler’s throw, yet she may risk it. There are just 
two months in which a campaign is feasible over Polish 
country, and on the defensive Germany has over and 
over again proved herself formidable. If she can tide 
over the next two months she may think herself safe. 
Her harvest will be gathered, the prospect of another 
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winter campaign may induce the Allies to see reason 


(her reason), and anything may turn up. But Russia 
will not consent easily to such a position. If Kuropatkin 
or Everts got their armies under way there could be no 
doubt that Germany must fall back. There are shorter 
lines that could be held. The Vistula-Niemen line 
would be a good nucleus. Its disadvantages are its flanks. 
The northern is open, though it is probable it could be 
fortified. The southern offers the great crux. The 
Russians would almost certainly be able to cross the 
Carpathians, and in any case half Galicia would be 
abandoned to them. Roumania might hasten to the 
victor’s side. 

These problems will probably be solved during the 
next few weeks. Germany dares not abandon Austria ; 
but she is now almost more a charge and a risk than a 
help. We have confidence in Russia in manceuvre war, 
and we find it hard not to think that Austria’s hour 
has passed. 


BACK TO COERCION ? 


THERE is a very grave aspect of the projected Irish Bill 
as to which we hope that some clear course will at 
once be taken. The settlement is one of trust; 
that is its only possible foundation. The Irish 
Nationalist and the Irish Unionist have been allowed 
to come together, and to agree on a policy which 
will allow each to make a temporary trial of his own 
idea of government, with an implied understanding that 
if the larger experiment is fairly conducted, the smaller 
shall, by consent, be absorbed in it. This is an excellent 
way of approaching a problem which Irishmen have never 
been allowed to settle for themselves, and we hope 
for its success. But it is fair to remember that the new 
Irish policy was not conceived in vacuo. Before it 
was thought of, an Act of Parliament was in being, 
establishing Home Rule for all Ireland. Its actual 
working was indeed to be subject to an amending 
measure. But its presence on the Statute Book gave it 
a moral force which nothing could destroy. How does the 
case now stand in regard to the ideal of Irish government 
to which—if it were found practicable—all Irish parties 
would assent? The unity of Ireland is set aside under 
the George-Carson settlement, which, to that extent, 
repeals the original Home Rule Act, and a truncated 
Ireland substituted for it, the two parts of which are 
given over to differing authorities. The scheme is indeed 
declared to be a temporary one. But with regard to the 
exclusion of Ulster, the Prime Minister states that 
the six counties cannot be re-included in a Home Rule 
Treland save under a new Bill. Is that a permanent or 
a temporary exclusion? It was advertized by English 
statesmen, and commended by Irish ones as temporary. 
But its life is now obviously dependent on the will 
of the House of Lords. It may be said that the 
House which will consent to pass the pending Home Rule 
Bill may be induced to pass another. But before he 
parts with the fruits of a generation of struggle, the Irish 
Nationalist may well be anxious to know whether he is 
asked to exchange substance for shadow. Ulster 
now “consents’’ to let the rest of Ireland have 
Home Rule. But is that consent likely to operate 
with the House of Lords when it comes to the passage 
of a Home Rule Bill for all Ireland? Will not the 
veto of the Lords always constitute a barrier to the 
final attainment of unity, a rallying point for the forces 
which keep Ireland asunder through the pressure of the 








British party system? And can Mr. Redmond let the 
Act on the Statute Book be butchered, if, as Lord 
Lansdowne suggests, the new Bill is to worsen the old, 
not merely in regard to the area it encloses, but in respect 
of the powers it confers? The new Bill will, says Lord 
Lansdowne, in his blundering and perilous intervention, 
“make structural alterations in the Act of 1914, already 
on the Statute Book, and will therefore be permanent 
and enduring in its character.”’ That language, we 
suppose, covers the great feature of the Bill, which is 
the exclusion of Ulster. Mr. Redmond rightly charac- 
terizes such a gloss as a gross infringement of the terms 
under which Mr. Lloyd George commended the measure, 
and if the Government accepts it, and retains Lord 
Lansdowne as its interpreter, the Bill dies before it sees 
the light. 

But even that is not all. Our business, said Lord 
Crewe, is to see that the Irish Girondins win, as they 
usually win in Great Britain. But how can the 
Girondins win if we enable the Jacobins to retort 
on them that the ideal of Irish Government has 
been abandoned in favor of a miserable makeshift, 
which divides power very unequally between Dublin 
and Westminster? Two schemes of Government 
seem to be in the mind of the Coalition, in itself a Church 
of Laodicea, open to impressions from ¢ither side, and 
blowing hot and cold on each of them. According to 
Lord Lansdowne there is to be an intermediate scheme 
of pure coercion, under a mixed civil and military rule. 
We are not told whether the Lord Lieutenant is to be 
re-constituted, but a British Minister is to be attached 
to Sir John Maxwell, responsible directly to the 
Imperial Government. The carrying or the open 
possession of arms without licence is (properly) to 
be forbidden, and the assistance of resident magis- 
trates invoked to put down cattle driving and petty 
lawlessness. Back again come the old forms and 
agents of Castle Government. 
general amnesty. 


There is to be no 
Juries are thrust aside, and the 
supervision of agrarian or political crime—of ordi- 
nary crime there is practically none, by Lord Lansdowne’s 
admission—will be restored to the hands that have made 
law odious in Ireland, because the people believed them 
to be mere instruments of the Executive. Will Redmond- 
Vergniaud and his Ministry supersede this administra- 
tion? It is by no means clear that they will. Lord Lans- 
downe, who says he represents his colleagues, uses the 
widest language when he suggests that the Imperial 
Government mean to keep the conduct of the war in their 
hands. Butevenifthe Defenceof the Realm Act is reason- 
ably administered, how much of the interim Government 
will remain as mere sand in the wheels of the Nationalist 
Government? Is it imaginable that Mr. Redmond can 
tolerate a régime of resident magistrates? Even if they 
go before he comes, he and his colleagues will inherit the 
bad Irish atmosphere they will have created, and must 
struggle to relieve its inevitable tension. 

Not, however, with the powers assigned to an 
Irish Government under the existing Home Rule 
Act. The Irish Court of Appeal will be appointed 
by Ergland, which also reserves to itself the 
management of all matters arising out of the 
war. Unless the idea is that the Court of Appeal should 
sit for all Ireland, the latter exemption is far more 
intelligible than the former. We ought to know by 
this time that we can trust Mr. Redmond 
to appoint good judges, and, indeed, if we cannot 
trust him thus far, we had better not trust 
him at all. Shall we not also trust him in the matter 
of an amnesty? He will, of course, advise it as an 
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immediate measure. We imagine that he will insist 
upon it as a condition of Ireland’s entry on self-govern- 
ment. The new Irish administration will start with the 
mark of -provincialism rather than of a thorough-going 
nationalism, and it cannot succeed unless it can draw 
a sponge across the rebellion, absorb into itself the 
best activities of the country, and create an occupied and 
interested Ireland, instead of an idle and _ too 
introspective one. But we are afraid that Mr. Redmond 
will have scant material for the creation of a renovated 
community. He will get some Irish education and some 
Irish agriculture. But he will not have the Post Office, 
or the police, or the soldiers, and in the interim period he 
can hardly have taxation and finance. Under the proper 
demand for an unreserved control of Irish harbors by the 
Admiralty during the period of the war, the recalcitrant 
Unionists are already claiming the control of the rail- 
ways. Where is the margin of real power left to 
the man who will have all responsibility ? We 
are not afraid of Mr. Redmond. He will not 
sell us and give over Ireland to Germany. By all 
means encourage him to set up an intellectual test for 
his Civil Service. That will rid him of a great nuisance 
and Ireland of a great temptation. But the country must 
be encouraged to look to him and not to England as the 
rewarder of merit and inspirer of loyalty. If we 
endeavor to create a double allegiance he will fail, and 
Ireland will visit his failure on us and not on him. The 
Polish insurrection of 1830 proved that there is no worse 
temptation to rebel than an inadequate grant of Home 
Rule. 

Let us, therefore, having decided to abdicate in 
Ireland, be wisely generous to our successors. It will 
be hard enough for Mr. Redmond to struggle against 
partition ; and apart from the absolute necessities of the 
war, we ought not to add to his difficulties by diminishing 
by one tittle the grant of self-government secured under 
the original Home Rule Act. That would not be an 
amendment of the Bill ad hoc ; for Mr. Asquith and the 
Liberal members of the Government it would amount 
to a cancelling of a debt of honor and a re-drafting of 
an engagement in the face of Ireland’s demand for the 
original bond. We cannot face Nationalist Ireland’s 
certain refusal of such an offer, and therefore we must 
still hope that the Unionist members of the Cabinet, with 
a patriotic eye on the war, will not require Mr. Asquith 
to make it. 





BEATTY AND THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 


Desert the simple and largely technical phraseology of 


Sir John Jellicoe’s despatch, we catch more than one 
glimpse of the romance inseparable from the daily round 
of men whose fortune it is to live a life apart. Their 
mentality is shaped on freer lines than that of their 
fellows, is larger, simpler, more primitive. Their 
interests, a complex of one of the most ancient of crafts 
and the latest applications of science, are more foreign 
to the bulk of mankind than any land activity. Yet, 
since these 350,000 men ensure us the security that 
civilization postulates, their activities are part of the 
fabric of modern life. 

The Jutland Bank despatch is conspicuously reticent 
on what is beyond dispute and even doubt—the handling 
of the battle-fleet by the Commander-in-chief. Admiral 
Jellicoe is lavish of praise for the behavior of his 








squadron commanders while he, the master mind of the 
whole intricate business, is left in the background, an 
obscure and elusive though highly competent figure. 
The case is otherwise with Admiral Beatty who, as in 
the Battle of Heligoland Bight, stands in the centre of 
the stage to challenge praise or blame. For four hours 
he had the shaping of the embryo battle that, when 
developed, had an intermittent life of about two hours. 
The strategic results were as great as any could have 
wished. The material results are on a plane upon which 
Beatty’s tactics are bound to raise interminable dis- 
cussion in years to come. We must realize that he had 
a difficult réle to play. He had to find and bring to 
battle the German fleet. He was, in a sense, a decoy. 
The influence of a superior naval force is, broadly 
speaking, immediately operative. Von Scheer would 
have followed the original tactics of von Hipper 
if he had found himself confronted by the whole British 
fleet ; and, indeed, that was precisely how he acted when 
Jellicoe entered the fray with his imposing divisions of 
mighty battleships. Beatty, then, had to take an 
admitted risk; his business was to hazard as little as 
possible, while ensuring the main purpose of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. And this comprises the choice of 
advantageous positions for the struggle and, the position 
chosen, the correct handling of his ships. 

Admiral Beatty was steering northward to rejoin 
Jellicoe’s flag when he was informed of the presence of 
enemy vessels. He turned south-south-east towards 
Horn Reef. The appearance of smoke to the north-east 
told him that he could bring the Germans to battle before 
they could make it. He began to manceuvre so as to 
bring the enemy to action under the best conditions. 
His course was set east, so as to bring him in contact 
with von Hipper’s ships if the Germans chose to steam 
for home; and later north-east. This course would have 
swung his line normal to the German direction of retreat, 
and it brought him up with them as rapidly as possible, 
and, therefore, as far away from the German bases as 
possible. The five German battle-cruisers were sighted 
at 3.31. Beatty, with his larger squadron and the fifth 
battle-squadron, had been steaming an hour and ten 
minutes, and he was weil east and not far south of the 
point at which he had first heard of their presence. It 
is difficult to see, on the data available, how he could 
better have shaped his course. He had presumably no 
very: precise location of the German squadron. He had 
steamed, provisionally, about eight miles south-south- 
east, a prudent move in the dark, before the smoke of 
the German cruisers showed up towards the north-east. 
He was, therefore, only a few miles south of his point 
of departure, and as his course was north-east later, the 
distance south was reduced. This is a point of cardinal 
importance to any criticism of Beatty’s handling of the 
battle-cruiser fleet. The suggestion has been made that 
he went too far south; too far, that is to say, from 
Jellicoe’s force. There seems no justification, no trace 
of it, indeed, in the despatch so far as it regards this 
first phase of the battle. The reports of the seaplane 
reconnaissance had reached him, and it is probable that 
the Admiral knew then, or very shortly afterwards, that 
the main German fleet was approaching from the south- 
east. 

The enemy, sighted, had now to be engaged. For 
an hour and twelve minutes Beatty had to set his course 
away from the British battle-fleet. He was steaming at 
twenty-five knots, and if he had been steering due south, 
would therefore have only gone about thirty miles south. 
As the first eighteen minutes were on an east-south-east 
course, and between 3.48 and 4.42 was only for a short 
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time due south, we must again reduce the number of miles 
steamed directly away from Jellicoe. Hipper was steer- 
ing south-east when Beatty changed to east-south-east 
to converge, and the action opened at 18,500 yards. The 
enemy lay to the north-east, and remained so during this 
phase of the battle. There was little to choose as regards 
visibility between the positions of the hostile squadrons, 
though the sun at first slightly favored the British. In 
twenty minutes the enemy’s fire slackened. Ten 
minutes later the visibility began to deteriorate, and an 
enemy battle-cruiser was on fire. The courses of the two 
squadrons were parallel, south-south-east, and the posi- 
tions of the sun with regard to them both was now fixed 
for the next ninety minutes. Only by crossing the enemy’s 
van or by arresting the course of the day could it be 
changed. The line of German fire could change from 
south-west to north-west, but it must be west. Whether 
Beatty was sufficiently ahead to have shepherded von 
Hipper to the north by crossing his van we do not know ; 
but it is fairly clear that if he had done so, the German 
battle-fleet would never have come into action. It is also 
clear that he did not mean to cross the German van, for 
when he turned south he gave up all chance of it, and 
when he changed his course to south-south-east he was 
only sailing parallel. There are limits beyond which the 
range cannot safely be reduced, and if, as is thought, the 
“ Indefatigable’’ and the “ Queen Mary’’ had already 
been sunk, Beatty’s force had been greatly reduced. And, 
finally, if Beatty had to bring the German fleet to battle, 
his course was correct. 

When the main German fleet was sighted at 4.42, 
Beatty turned about and then north. Hipper followed 
this course later, and thenceforward the British were 
perforce silhouetted against the western horizon. It was 
mere mischance that the horizon showed up “ clearly,’’ 
and that to the south-east patches of mist frequently 
obscured the German ships. The British could not pos- 
sibly have avoided such conditions. By steaming farther 
south they would merely have exaggerated them, for 
they would have shown to the west of the German main 
fleet, instead of only the leading vessels. Beatty had the 
speed of von Scheer’s vessels and merely kept them in 
touch. There can be no case for criticism if he suffered 
no loss during the next hour; and that, a general con- 
sensus of opinion seems to suggest. If he had suffered 
loss it would probably have been at the few moments 
when his battle-cruisers were turning to starboard away 
from the German main fleet. Hipper, lying at one point 
due east of them, would have them at a disadvantage, and 
he himself would perform a similar mancuvre under 
the cover of the leading German battleships. But if the 
“Queen Mary ’’ and “ Indefatigable ’’ were sunk before, 
what criticism can lie against Beatty for running into 
a danger that was no danger? As we have shown, the 
distance he ran south was not great, and he was now to 
re-traverse it with the German fleet in tow. In the 
seventy-five minutes that followed he steered north and 
north-east, and led the German fleet to within Jellicoe’s 
range; put on full speed and turned the German van, 
drawing his ships out of the way of the main British fleet. 

It was about this time that ITood, sent ahead to rein- 
force Beatty, put himself into a position of peril. Gallant, 
he undoubtedly was; skilful his operations against the 
Belgian coast showed him to be; but he seems to have 
gone too far south, to have revealed himself to the enemy 
without discovering the German position, and to have 
steamed into Beatty’s line only when the Admiral took 
the line to him. He came up with the Germans at less 
than five miles range, and half-an-hour later the “ Iron 
Duke ”’ steamed over his last resting-place. Sir Robert 





Arbuthnot’s armored cruisers were even more ill-fated. 
Their doom was sealed as soon as they got between the 
main fleets, and there seems no justification for taking 
such a risk. 

Little need be said of the rest of the battle. That 
was Jellicoe’s main business, and it is Beatty’s earlier 
maturing of the situation that we are considering. So 
far as we can see there were no rash tactics. There was 
no wild attempt to emulate the ‘‘ Nelson touch.’’ Beatty 
fought with his head and not with his emotions. The 
descent from Nelson is not reserved for those who choose 
the obvious best. Beatty had a more open course 
assigned him, and, after careful examination, we think 
that he took it with skill and judgment. 





A London BDiarp, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Ir is hard to see how Lord Lansdowne can survive 
his speech, and yet if he leaves the Cabinet, the settle- 
ment, such as it is, may go too; for if he chooses he can 
exert his authority in the Lords either to kill the new 
Home Rule Bill or to cut it down to a point below Mr. 
Redmond’s minimum. His speech has hardly a loyal 
sound, and yet disloyalty is not in Lord Lansdowne’s 
character. What it signifies is the extreme anger of the 
Southern Unionists, who are at odds, not only with their 
Northern friends, but with their accustomed leaders, of 
whom Lord Lansdowne is naturally the chief. A second 
inter-Unionist breach arises in the irritation of the 
Ulster Unionists, who have settled with Mr. Redmond 
quite to their satisfaction, and now see the English 
Unionists unsettling their settlement. If the Bill is 
whittled down to the Lansdowne measure it is gone; 
but even if it disappears it will leave a landmark 
in the rapprochement between the Nationalists and 
the Ulster leaders. This is to some extent personal, the 
fruit of Mr. Devlin’s good sense and magnetism. But 
not altogether. Ulster spells her aversion for 
Nationalism mostly in terms of fear of a Catholic 
ascendancy and of a trade boycott in the South. Both 
these fears have been qualified as the result of the 
exchanges of opinion and feeling that have gone on before 
and after the Ulster Convention. As usual, it is England 
that is keeping Ireland divided. A heavy responsibility, 
one would think. 


THe real danger is the utter 
of the Liberal wing in the Cabinet. 
it surrenders its principles, Free 
Rule, Free Service, knowing the while that they 
are necessary to the good management of the 
impire, but lacking the moral force to say so, and act 
so. Great issues—the greatest 
Government. 


nervelessness 
Bit by bit, 
Trade, Home 


are committed to the 
But what hope of rational solutions lies 
in so characterless a combination? Take a personal side 
of the I.ish question. Lord Wimborne was popular in 
Ireland ; all classes liked him ; he took a merciful view of 
the rebellion, and urged it (in vain) on the Government. 
But he was allowed to go, and the soldier who opposed 
him remains to exasperate Ireland till it gets completely 
out of hand. Ground is thus continually lost; Mr. 
Redmond’s position is steadily weakened; no effort is 
made to face realities, and the horses go clattering down 
the hill, until at the last moment the driver takes a 
belated pull at the reins. Is that statesmanship? I am 
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no fixed partisan ; but I sometimes think the worst kind 
of party Government would be better than this. 


WE cannot watch civil Germany too closely, for it is 
gradually taking a movement independent of military 
guidance, and it is probably true to say that its political 
view and that of the chiefs of the army are going widely 
asunder. The cause is less economic than social, and even 
moral. Germany’s industrial outlook is very bad, but, 
as the nation can feed itself in moderation for months 
to come, this hardly affects anything save the calculations 
of the more far-sighted of her commercial leaders. It is 
simply sick of the war; so sick as to make it likely 
that the Chancellor’s desire for peace on moderate terms 
will put him at the head of the nation (if he is not there 
already) as soon as he has settled accounts with the 
Junkers and the Staff. This is a point of tactics. He 
cannot go so fast, even with the Kaiser’s sympathy, as 
to hazard a reaction, which the military party look for 
if, as they hope, Verdun may yet fall, and the third 
line of German defences holds against our assaults on 
the Somme. What is more valuable is the hint one 
gets that this moderate German  statesmanship 
does not think of the war as a German victory, 
but rather as a balance of gains and losses, in which 
both sides can call quits. Fear of Russia—not of her 
military advance, which Germany thinks she can hold 
but of her multiplying population after the war, counts in 
this calculation. The popular feeling is naturally more 
instinctive. The war is coming home to Germany at last. 
She begins to realize what it means to upset civilization, 
and that she will pick up nothing out of the ruin. 


We really are a casyal folk. Here is the office of 
Minister of Agriculture falling vacant in an hour when 
the question of the land is of vital bearing on the national 
future. Whom do we appoint? A Scottish landlord, 
an ex-Whip, with a special and interesting knowledge 
of early Italian sculpture. In other words, we use the 
Coalition for the purpose of rolling a number of Con- 
servative and Liberal logs, with little or no regard to 
its function as the representative of a community in 
process of re-construction (or failing that, of destruction). 
No one can say that the matter is not urgent. Take 
afforestation. We are cutting down our stock of wood 
for pit-props and railway sleepers to such an extent that 
whole districts of Surrey are being denuded of trees. 
No steps are taken to replace these lost treasures. Or 
examine the general problem. Sir Douglas Haig’s report 
has made it perfectly clear that in addition to the agri- 
cultural workers who went out to fight, a large body 
of town soldiers are anxious to settle on the land after 
the war. This is confirmed by many observers of the 
soldiers, amongst whom the idea of a continuing outdoor 
life has become rooted as the result of their war experi- 
ences. Are we to let much of this promise and ambition 
drift away to the Colonies? There are, I believe, schemes 
of reconstruction in hand; and we have the excellent 
omnibus suggestions of the Minority Report of the Com- 
mittee on Land Settlement. Unfortunately, that report 
has tied itself down to the impossible proposal of a 
guaranteed price for wheat, which cannot produce the 
results in high wages or increased arable culture that are 
predicted of it, and will merely filter away in the direc- 
tion of Protection and high rents. All these things must 
be closely discussed, and it was obviously a moment 
for selecting high competence and wide experience in 


at least in earnest about the land. And then we get 
Lord Crawford ! 


T wave had an account of a recent visit to Ruhleben 
Camp which inclines me to the belief (or the hope) of a 
not incurable misunderstanding. The visitor did not 
find the food grievance so serious as did Dr. Taylor, for 
the simple reason that the English gifts were so abundant 
as to make it unnecessary for prisoners to resort to the 
coarser German supplies. In some other respects the 
camp was well-managed, being, indeed, largely in the 
hands of the excellent superintendent who was allowed 
to represent his fellow-prisoners. There were gymnasia, 
cinema shows, games of all sorts, and even a small Univer- 
sity, conducted again by the prisoners themselves. The 
trouble was psychological and mental. The elder people 
could not bear the prolonged anxiety and confinement. I 
think it is found that the same trouble inevitably arises 
in our own civilian camps. Clearly this is a case for 
exchange, if the two Governments can come to an agree- 
ment. The Germans want their elder prisoners back, 


as we want ours. That should be matter for simple 
barter. 


AL lovers of steadfastness and high principle in 
journalism must regret Mr. F. W. Hirst’s severance 
from the “ Economist.” It was not, I am happy to 
think, due to any falling off in the prosperity of that 
famous journal, still identified, so far as its ownership 
is concerned, with the great name of Bagehot. Mr. 
Hirst is a stalwart for his ideas, which are those of a 
great school and a great political thinker. He will 
have a brilliant successor in Mr. Hartley Withers, but 
many old readers of the “ Economist’’ will miss the 
vigorous strokes of his pen, and the uncompromising 
re-statement of the Free Trade case in the days when it 
awaits a fresh trial and a new vindication. 


“THERE are one or two relics of Old England,”’ a 
friend writes to me, ‘‘ that have escaped the ravages of 
the war. I found myself this week in a great station 
hotel, where the war was much in evidence in the form 
of soldiers passing through on duty. It was in this way 
that I myself was there for a night. It was a bit of a 
shock to find the dining-room full of able-bodied waiters, 
men who looked as if they might have been turning out 
a shell or two if they couldn’t shoulder a rifle, instead 
of serving up a luxurious six-course dinner. But it was 
a still greater shock to find a little boy, who ought to 
have been at school, working the lift, and to find on 
going into the lavatory that it was supposed to be expect- 
ing too much of the guests that they should turn on 
the hot and cold water taps, or put the clean towel in 
a handy position, and that a small boy was kept there 
to minister to our wants in this respect. I had 
just been seeing one or two wounded soldiers from the 
front, poor lads, who had received precious little from 
the country for which they had given their limbs, and I 
couldn’t help asking myself whether, after these fellows 
had died by the thousand for England, we should still goon 
treating the children of the poor as if their lives and their 
minds and their health were only meant for the service of 
luxury.” 


Mr. Cuurcuiiy’s fee for his four articles in the 
“ Sunday Pictorial” was £1,000. I should say this was 
a “record ”’ in journalism. 





succession to Lord Selborne’s administration, which was 


A WAYFARER. 
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Life and Petters. 


MACHINERY AND LIFE. 


humanists have directed much 
against the dominion of machinery in industry. 
antagonism is only natural. For whereas humanism 
stands for liberty, individuality, and quality, the 
machine appears as the enemy of all these human values. 
As machinery has displaced handicraft in one after 
another of the processes of production, it seems to injure 
the quality of life at both ends. On the one hand, it 
robs work of all liberty and joy, substituting close 
mechanical subjection for skilled and varied manipula- 
tion; on the other, it imposes on the consumer larger 
quantities of featureless wealth than he is able to enjoy 
and assimilate. Industrial machinery, taken in the 
aggregate, has thus reduced the life of the workers to a 
narrow and painful servitude, while it has endangered 
civilization by unloading upon the world indigestible 
masses of wealth for the quarrelsome competition of 
classes and nations. Class strife and international wars 
are thus the fruits of debased industry. 

There is a fatal logic in this campaign against 
machinery which is apt to drive its followers into 
impassable swamps of reaction. It seems, no doubt, a 
simple and entirely arhiable demand that every man shall 
be set to do ‘‘ good work,’’ that is to say, work interesting 
to do and useful in its effect. That is really all that 
Ruskin, Morris, and Edward Carpenter have asked. 
Yet the world has regarded them, and rightly, as 
revolutionists who would be dangerous if their demands 
had any chance of serious attention. And now we have 
Dr. Jacks devoting a little volume of eloquent and 
poignant appeal to the same end, the total and 
immediate reversal of the whole modern processes of social 
evolution.. (“From the Human End.” Williams & 
Norgate.) For the trouble is that when one sets out to 
indict the false economy of the machine, it is impossible 
to confine oneself to industry. All political, social, 
intellectual, and moral ‘‘ machinery ’’ comes under the 
same censure. All their levelling, compulsory, formu- 
larizing, labor-dividing, and routine-making processes are 
plainly directed to crib, cabin, and confine the sacred 
personality of the human being! Dr. Jacks seems to be 
opposed not only to the mechanization, but the organiza- 
tion of human beings. All economic co-operation is 
suspect, not merely because it involves the narrowing 
process of dividing labor, but because it makes for 
increased attention to quantity and product, and causes 
quarrels for possession. But the same microbe of orderly 
co-operation corrupts politics, evolving nations too 
numerous and massive for human liberty, and enslaving 
the beings who compose them to a State which finds its 
efficiency and evil virtue in the German type. For 
though Dr. Jacks does not formally repudiate all political 
organization, he recognizes nothing but perils in the 
course which modern States are taking. They are 
unwieldy and unmanageable, they appear incapable of 
true self-government, and they either drift or else are 
cunningly subjected to bureaucratic machine devices of 
reform. It is difficult to understand whether Dr. Jacks 
dreads most this drift or this management. Probably 
the latter. For he approaches very near at times to 
the language of Mr. Belloc. ‘‘In nothing is hell so 
formidable as in the pretensions it puts forward to be 
the Model State—that is, the most complete organiza- 
tion of thinking beings now extant in the world.’’ 

But he who begins with indicting machinery is 
apt to proceed to a promiscuous assault on all 


MopERN indignation 


This 








“‘arrangements.’’ The logic of analogy, so potent with 
the humanist, obliges him to carry his suspicion and 
dislike of mechanism from the industrial into the 
intellectual and moral worlds. Sometimes it seems as 
if he were inclined to follow the extreme doctrine of 
economic determinism by which Socialists have insisted 
that capitalistic competition and exploitation not only 
mould modern politics, but impose ideas, formule, and 
values in science, art, religion, and morality. All the 
higher activities are to be the handmaids of industry 
and of that great exploitation of the world’s resources 
upon which it is engaged, supplying the sorts of know- 
ledge, interest, taste, and discipline serviceable for this 
task. So an elaborate intellectual machinery, science, 
is developed, ‘‘ under which the human spirit is still free 
to live and move, but only within the limits prescribed 
by the paramount need of giving employment to the 
mechanism of thought.’’ This mechanism of thought 
consists of the ideas and conceptions assembled and 
systematized as intellectual industries, working under the 
suzerainty of logic for the fabrication of truths whose 
value consists, not in any truly human satisfaction they 
yield, but in the work they have given to the intellectual 
machine. Not only science and philosophy, but Art, 
Ethics, and Religion are largely devoted, not to the dis- 
interested cultivation of goodness, holiness, or beauty, 
but to feed the critical powers and to present the world 
to thinking man as a box of puzzles. So this humanism 
is led to frown upon all ordered intellectualism with its 
logical tools, its departmentsof study, its laws of thought, 
its problems for solution, partly on the ground that all 
these processes are secretly dominated by industrial 
utilities, partly as futile occupations for the evasion of 
Life. Not that Dr. Jacks is entirely against thinking. 
On the contrary, he calls loudly for a freedom of thought 
which apparently shall correspond with freedom of 
industry. Teachers are to aim at evoking originality 
and free activity. They must not impose ‘‘a slavish 
copy of the doctrine taught,’’ they must keep down to 
a minimum the quantity of positive instruction, so as 
to give scope to the energy of the recipient mind. 

Now the logic of all this criticism drives to complete 
anarchy, net merely undoing every process of external 
civilization, but reversing the steps by which the mind 
of man has slowly climbed towards knowledge and 
society. The demand that all work shall be ‘“‘ good,”’ in 
the sense of being interesting and desirable from the 
separate standpoint of the individual worker, is not 
sound or feasible, and the denunciation of machinery, 
because it destroys the separate human value of some 
process of production in order to enlarge the quantity 
of output, is similarly wrong. You might just as well 
object to acquiring any habit, such as that of walking 
straight or reading print, on the ground that 
this mechanical proficiency impairs the conscious zest 
of taking separate experimental steps and the separate 
appreciation of each letter in a word. We want more 
and better machinery, material and intellectual, not 
less. We want it better under control, and above all 
we want it so ordered and utilized, both in its operation 
and its output, as to serve the larger and freer life 
of whole communities. It is no doubt true that our 
power to produce material resources has been growing 
faster than our social control over them, or our moral 
power of utilizing them. But all this machinery and 
its expanding output is capable of contributing vastly 
to the enlarged liberties of mankind. To convert a 
clumsy, toil-ridden general craftsman, a necessarily 
incompetent Jack-of-all-trades, into a practised specialist 
in a single process, bestowing a constantly diminishing 
share of his time and energy upon this routine work for 
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society by which he earns his livelihood, in order that 
he may have an increasing share for his own ‘‘ human 
ends,’’ that is the inherent meaning of the industrial 
evolution which Dr. Jacks arraigns. This full meaning 
is not yet got out of it. But it can be got by means of 
better social control. That control, however, involves 
better collective machinery, a replacement of the drift, 
of which Dr. Jacks properly complains, by that 
democracy for which, however, he exhibits no sympathy. 
Machinery is not ultimately inhuman. The mind of 
innumerable thinkers and inventors continues to live in 
the ingenious tools they have given mankind. Though 
these social instruments are not of special interest to the 
individual workers who wield them, they carry on the 
common life of the industrial community, and serve those 
common purposes which enrich the routine life of the 
individuals, giving them that larger freedom which, even 
under our unequal and often oppressive economic system, 
is obtained by an increasing proportion of men and 
women. Precisely the same reply may be given to Dr. 
Jacks’s attack upon the mechanics of our intellectual 
life. In pursuit of an individual liberty which is self- 
contradictory and therefore impracticable, he ignores 
the meaning of the collective intellectual life, the 
common truths and modes of thought, feeling, and 
expression which belong to it, and the nourishment which 
this general life supplies to the human personality. 





THE CRUISE OF THE SUPER-SUBMARINE. 


Ir it is lawful to learn from an enemy, it cannot be 
contrary to the Defence.of the Realm Act to praise him ; 
for a lesson implies praise. And, certainly, the passage 
of the submarine “ Deutschland’’ from Heligoland to 
Baltimore must stir the envy, if not the admiration, of 
a seafaring race. She is‘about a hundred yards long, 
forty feet in the beam, and she carried several hundred 
tons of cargo. Just a tramp, in fact, with the addi- 
tional power of sinking ‘at will. She was worked by a 
crew of twenty-nine and Captain Konig. According to 
his account, she made 1,800 miles under the surface out 
of a total journey of about 4,000 miles (or 3,500 if she 
came through the Channel, which is unlikely). The 
ship’s surface-speed is fourteen knots, and twelve knots 
is given as her speed when submerged, but that is almost 
certainly a mistake. The reports say that she left 
Bremen on June 13th and Heligoland on the 23rd, 
making the territorial waters of America early last 
Sunday, July 9th. From coast to coast took between 
two and three days over a fortnight, and nearly half of 
the passage was made below the surface. It is unsports- 
manlike not to call such a feat remarkable, even though 
our worst enemy accomplished it. 

The news was startling, and yet we have long known 
the big submarine was bound to come. We had heard 
of submarines mounting one great gun. It was believed 
they were already afloat, if “ afloat’’ is the proper term. 
We had seen visions of the navies of the future—huge 
Dreadnoughts which could quietly disappear at a crisis 
of defeat, and again, in the words of the old comic opera, 
bob up serenely from below. The alarmists had told 
us of enormous submarine transports, each bearing 
thousands of armed men invisibly through the deep, then 
to be spewed in foul conglomeration upon these holy 
shores. But somehow we were not on the look-out for 
invisible merchantmen, and we expected tramps to keep 
the surface as tramps have done before. Now, as soon 
as peace begins again, we must expect every big nation 
with a seaboard to start building merchant submarines 
for all they are worth. Only so can they hope to break 








future blockades and to neutralize the enormous fleets 
of Britain and other marine Powers. We ourselves 
shall certainly build them too, whether to maintain our 
communications with the Baltic or other seas. For think 
what a difference it would have made to this war if we 
had been able to land vast cargoes of ammunition at 
Riga or Reval only a year ago! And perhaps we shall 
seek to re-establish our power of blockade by building 
hundreds of submarine destroyers which, like catfish, 
will prowl the depths of ocean, seeking what they may 
devour. It is difficult to imagine what international 
regulations will be effective then, or how the passengers 
and merchant crews of captured submarines can then 
be transferred and brought to shore. 

Not even “ poor young Hall,” as someone called the 
self-satisfied hero of Locksley, beheld such a vision of 
the Atlantic’s future abyss, though he did foresee the 
embattled aeroplane. In future, while, from a cliff 
secure, the poet contemplates ocean’s innumerable smile, 
he may reflect that beneath the wide and empty surface 
huge forms of vessels, inhabited by his fellowmen, are 
nosing through a dimly-lit obscurity. They skim the 
slimy surface of hidden shoals; they feel their way 
around the base of sunken rocks; they shiver below the 
jagged bottom of the iceberg. Their red and green lights 
to port and starboard loom like roadside lamps through 
a fog. Like Milton’s first-created whales, huge of bulk, 
wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, they tempest 
the ocean. But the ocean’s surface remains empty and 
unruffied. It is the depths which they tempest, for 
ever searching after their kindred monsters to destroy, 
or sliding through visible darkness to escape destruction. 
Christopher Smart has also written of whales: “ Strong 
against tide,’’ he says, ‘th’ enormous whale emerges as 
he goes.” But in the next verse he assures us that the 
man of prayer is stronger still, both in earth and air 
and in the sea, and (rather strangely or prophetically) 
“ far beneath the tide.’’ Certainly in the merchant ship 
of the future, the man of prayer will require all his 
strength. 

But the best anticipation of the submarine is, after 
all, in Job’s leviathan, and our forefathers, who enjoyed 
distorting the Bible into “types’’ and “ anti-types,’’ 
would have dwelt very curiously upon it. For the poet of 
“Job ’’ says of the leviathan :— 


“Who can open the doors of his face? His teeth 
are terrible round about. His scales are his pride, shut 
up together as with a close seal. One is so near to 
another that no air can come between them. They are 
joined one to another, they stick together that they 
cannot be sundered. Out of his mouth go burning 
lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. Out of his nostrils 
goeth smoke. His breath kindleth coals, and a 
flame goeth out of his mouth. When he raiseth 
himself, the mighty are afraid. He esteemeth 
iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood. The arrow 
cannot make him flee: slingstones are turned with him 
into stubble. ‘ He maketh the deep to boil like 
a pot; he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. He 
maketh a path to shine after him; one would think the 
deep to be hoary.” 


So it is that man, having with incredible diffi- 
culty and skill subdued or exterminated the appalling 
monsters of primeval creation, has proceeded in his 
earthly omnipotence to create for his own destruction 
innumerable monsters seven times worse than any which 
he has destroyed. So it is that the desert roars with guns 
more terrible than the lion, and the deep boils with 
inorganic apparitions to which leviathan was a child. 

Yet in this anticipation we perceive one small gleam 
of hope. That cheerful little captain of the 
“ Deutschland ” (only five foot high, they say) told the 
Virginians that in mid-Atlantic he sunk his ship to avoid 
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a storm. Only a few years ago, even a Marine would 
have laughed at such a tale. It would have sounded 
like cutting your throat to avoid a cold. But it was 
true, and to the next generation it may seem the natural 
thing. When billows crash and 
mountain-high,’ 


roar, “ towering 
as old novelists always described them 
in a storm—when typhoon lashes the deck, and masts 
shiver at his blows—when even sailors stagger and the 
sea-cook is at his wit’s end-—how sweet to sink to rest 
in the placid thickness of the ocean, like a storm-tossed 
bird finding shelter in the forest depths! What relief, 
what safety, as the good ship sees her deck awash, settles 
slowly down, and sinks with a gurgling whirlpool beneath 
the waters! At the first sign of wind, at the first sense 
of rolling, how the passengers will clamor to the captain 
to scuttle his ship without delay! “ Let us go down at 
once!’’ they will implore, and, like the First Lord in 
the “ Pirates,’’ 


, 


the captain will reassuringly sing that 
when the wind doth blow he generally goes below. From 
shore to shore we shall journey through an element of 
liquid green, more peaceful than the Doldrums, nor will 
physical qualms disturb our appetites, our cards, or 
our flirtations. We shall live at home among the 
porpoises, and sharks will peer harmlessly through our 
portholes as we climb to our berths. Or take the 
Channel passage only; how many a gallant bridegroom 
will in future be spared the degradation of frail humanity, 
when the ship subsides as she leaves the Admiralty Pier, 
not to emerge again from the motionless profound until 
the welcoming arms of Calais breakwaters extend on 
either side! How many vain efforts at protecting chivalry 
he will be spared! How many fond fictions of his own 
super-marine heroism he will be capable of imposing! 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 


By H. G. WELLS. 
(Continued from page 436.) 





BOOK I. 
Matching’s Easy at Ease. 


§ 5. 
Arter Hugh had cleared things up and gone back 
to London, Mr. Britling was inclined to think that such 
a thing as apprehension was a sin against the general 
fairness and integrity of life. 

Of all things in the world, Hugh was the one that 
could most easily rouse Mr. Britling’s unhappy aptitude 
for distressing imaginations. Hugh was nearer by far 
to his heart and nerves than any other creature. In the 
last few years Mr. Britling, by the light of a variety of 
emotional excursions in other directions, had been dis- 
covering this. Whatever Mr. Britling discovered he 
talked about; he had evolved from his realization of this 
tenderness, which was without an effort so much tenderer 
than all the subtle and tremendous feelings he had 
attempted in his—excursions, the theory that he had 
expounded to Mr. Direck that it is only through our 
children that we are able to achieve disinterested love, 
real love. But that left unexplained the far more ‘nti- 
mate emotional hold of Hugh than of his very jolly little 
step-brothers. That was a fact into which Mr. Britling 
rather sedulously wouldn’t look. . . . 

Mr. Britling was probably much franker and more 
open-eyed with himself and the universe than a great 
number of intelligent people, and yet there were quite 
a number of aspects of his relations with his wife, with 
people about him, with his country and God and the 
nature of things, upon which he turned his back with 
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an attentive persistence. But a back too resolutely 
turned may be as indicative as a pointing finger, and 
in this retrogressive way, and tacitly even so far as his 
formal thoughts, his unspoken comments, went, Mr. 
Britling knew that he loved his son because he had 
lavished the most hope and the most imagination upon 
him, because he was the one living continuation of that 
dear life with Mary, so lovingly stormy at the time, so 
fine now in memory, that had really possessed the whole 
heart of Mr. Britling. The boy had been the joy and 
marvel of the young parents; it was incredible to them 
that there had ever been a creature so delicate and 
sweet, and they brought considerable imagination and 
humor to the detailed study of his minute personality 
and to the forecasting of his future. Mr. Britling’s 
mind blossomed with wonderful schemes for his educa- 
tion. All that mental growth no doubt contributed 
greatly to Mr. Britling’s peculiar affection, and with 
it there interwove still tenderer and subtler elements, 
for the boy had a score of Mary’s traits. But there were 
other things still more conspicuously ignored. One 
silent factor in the slow widening of the breach between 
dith and Mr. Britling was her cool estimate of her step- 
son. She was steadfastly kind to this shock-headed, 
untidy little dreamer, he was extremely well cared for 
in her hands, she liked him and she was amused by 
him—it is difficult to imagine what more Mr. Britling 
could have expected—but it was as plain as daylight that 
she felt that this was not the child she would have cared 
to have borne. It was quite preposterous and perfectly, 
natural that this should seem to Mr. Britling to be unfair 
to Hugh. 

Edith’s home was more prosperous than Mary’s; 
she brought her own money to it; the bringing up of 
her children was a far more efficient business than 
Mary’s instinctive proceedings. Hugh had very nearly 
died in his first year of life; some summer infection had 
snatched at him; that had tied him to his father’s heart 
by a knot of fear; but no infection had ever come near 
Edith’s own nursery. And it was Hugh that Mr. Brit- 
ling had seen, small and green-faced and pitiful under 
an anesthetic for some necessary small operation to his 
adenoids. His younger children had never stabbed to 
Mr. Britling’s heart with any such pitifulness ; they were 
not so thin-skinned as their elder brother, not so assail- 
able by the little animosities of dust and germ. And out 
of such things as this evolved a shapeless cloud of cham- 
pionship for Hugh. Jealousies and suspicions are latent 
in every human relationship. We go about the affair 
of life pretending magnificently that they are not so, 
pretending to the generosities we desire. And in all 
step-relationships jealousy and suspicion are not merely 
latent, they stir. ' 

It was Mr. Britling’s case for Hugh that he was 
something exceptional, something exceptionally good, 
and that the peculiar need there was to take care of 
him was due to a delicacy of nerve and fibre that was 
ultimately a virtue. The boy was quick, quick to hear, 
quick to move, very accurate in his swift way ; he talked 
unusually soon, he began to sketch at an early age with 
an incurable roughness and a remarkable expressiveness. 
That he was sometimes ungainly, often untidy, that he 
would become so mentally preoccupied as to be uncivil 
to people about him, that he caught any malaise that was 
going, was all a part of that. The sense of Mr. Britling’s 
unexpressed criticisms, the implied contrasts with the 
very jolly, very uninspired younger family, kept up a 
nervous desire in Mr. Britling for evidences and mani- 
festations of Hugh’s quality. Not always with happy 
results ; it caus d much mutual irritation, but not enough 
to prevent the growth of a real response on Hugh’s part 
to his father’s solicitude. The youngster knew and felt 
that his father was his father just as certainly as he felt 
that Mrs. Britling was not his mother. To his father he 
brought his successes, and to his father he appealed. 

But he brought his successes more readily than he 
brought his troubles. So far as he himself was con- 
cerned, he was disposed to take a humorous view of the 
things that went wrong and didn’t come off with him, 
but as a “ Tremendous set Down for the Proud Parent,” 
they resisted humorous treatment. 
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Now the trouble that he had been hesitating to bring 
before his father was concerned with that very grave 
interest of the young, his Object in Life. It had nothing 
to do with those erotic disturbances that had distressed 
his father’s imagination. Whatever was going on 
below the surface of Hugh’s smiling or thoughtful 
presence in that respect had still to come to the surface 
and find expression. But he was bothered very much 
by divergent strands in his own intellectual composition. 
Two sets of interests pulled at him, one—it will seem 
a dry interest to many readers, but for Hugh it glittered 
and fascinated—was crystallography and molecular 
physics; the other was caricature. Both aptitudes 
sprang no doubt from the same exceptional sensitiveness 
to form. <As a schoolboy he exercised both very hap- 
pily, but now he was getting to the age of specialization, 
and he was fluctuating very much between science and 
art. After a spell of scientific study he would come upon 
a fatigue period and find nothing in life but absurdities 
and a lark that one could represent very amusingly ; after 
a bout of funny drawings his mind went back to his 
light and crystals and films like a Magdalene repenting in 
achurch. After his public school he had refused Cam- 
bridge and gone to University College, London, to work 
under the great and inspiring Professor Cardinal ; simul- 
taneously Cardinal had been arranging to go to 
Cambridge, and Hugh had scarcely embarked upon his 
London work when Cardinal was succeeded by the dull, 
conscientious, and depressing Pelkingham, at whose touch 
crystals became as puddings, bubble films like cotton 
sheets, transparency vanished from the world, and X rays 
dwarfed and died. And Hugh degenerated immediately 
into a scoffing trifler who wished to give up science for art. 

He gave up science for art after grave consultation 
with his father, and the real trouble that had been 
fretting him, it seemed, was that now he repented and 
wanted to follow Cardinal to Cambridge, and—a year 
lost—go on with science again. He felt it was a dis- 
creditable fluctuation ; he knew it would be a consider- 
able expense; and so he took two weeks before he could 
screw himself up to broaching the matter. 

“So that is all!’’ said Mr. Britling, immensely 
relieved. 

“My dear Parent, you didn’t think I had backed a 
bill or forged a cheque? ”’ 

“T thought you might have married a chorus girl or 
something of that sort,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

“ Or bought a large cream-colored motor-car for her 
on the instalment system, which she’d smashed up. No, 
that sort of thing comes later. I'll just put 
myself down on the waiting list of one of those bits of 
delight in the Cambridge tobacco shops—and go on with 
my studies for a yearortwo. . . .”’ 


§ 6. 


Mr. Direck’s broken wrist healed sooner than he 
desired. From the first he had protested that it was 
the sort of thing that one can carry about in a sling, 
that he was quite capable of travelling about and taking 
eare of himself in hotels, that he was only staying on 
at Matching’s Easy because he just loved to stay on and 
wallow in Mrs. Britling’s kindness and Mr. Britling’s 
company. While as a matter of fact he wallowed as 
much as he could in the freshness and friendliness of 
Miss Cecily Corner, and for more than a third of this 
period Mr. Britling was away from home altogether. 

Mr. Direck, it should be clear by this time, was a 
man of more than European simplicity and directness, 
and his intentions towards the young lady were as 
simple and direct and altogether honest as such inten- 
tions can be. It is the American conception of 
gallantry more than any other people’s to let the lady 
call the tune in these affairs; the man’s place is to be 
protective, propitiatory, accommodating, and clever, and 
the lady’s to be difficult but delightful until he catches 
her and houses her splendidly and gives her a surpris 
ing lot of pocket-money; and goes about his business, 
and upon these assumptions Mr. Direck went to work. 
But quite early it was manifest to him that Cecily did 
not recognize his assumptions. She was embarrassed 





when he got down one or two little presents of 
chocolates and flowers for her from London—the Brit- 
ling boys were much more appreciative—she wouldn’t 
let him contrive costly little expeditions for her, and 
she protested against compliments and declared she 
could stay away when he paid them. And she was 
not contented by his general sentiments about life, but 
asked the most direct questions about his occupation 
and his activities. His chief occupation was being the 
well provided heir of a capable lawyer, and his activi- 
ties in the light of her inquiries struck him as being 
light and a trifle amateurish, qualities he had never 
felt as any drawback about them before. So that he 
had to rely rather upon aspirations and the possibility, 
under proper inspiration, of a more actively serviceable 
life in future. 

“There’s a feeling in the States,’’ he said, “ that 
we've had rather a tendency to overdo work, and that 
there is scope for a leisure class to develop the refine- 
ment and the wider meanings of life.’’ 

“ But a leisure class doesn’t mean a class that does 
nothing,’ said Cecily. “It only means a class that 
isn’t busy in business.’’ 

“You’re too hard on me,”’ said Mr. Direck with 
that quiet smile of his. 

And then by way of putting her on the defensive 
he asked her what she thought a man in his position 
ought to do. 

“ Something,’’ she said, and in the expansion of 
this vague demand they touched on a number of things. 
She said that she was a Socialist, and there was still in 
Mr. Direck’s composition a streak of the old-fashioned 
American prejudice against the word. He associated 
Socialists with Anarchists and deported aliens. It was 
manifest, too, that she was deeply read in the essays and 
dissertations of Mr. Britling. She thought everybody, 
man or woman, ought to bechiefly engaged in doing some- 
thing definite for the world at large. (“ There’s my 
secretaryship of the Massachusetts Modern Thought 
Society, anyhow,’’ said Mr. Direck.) And she herself 
wanted to be doing something—it was just because she 
did not know what it was she ought to be doing that she 
was reading so extensively and voraciously. She wanted 
to lose herself in something. Deep in the being of Mr. 
Direck was the conviction that what she ought to be doing 
was making love in a rapturously egotistical manner, and 
enjoying every scrap of her own delightful self and her 
own delightful vitality—while she had it, but for the 
purposes of their conversation he did not care to put it 
any more definitely than to say that he thought we owed 
it to ourselves to develop our personalities. Upon which 
she joined issue with great vigor. 

“That is just what Mr. Britling says about you in his 
‘American Impressions,’’’ she said. “He says that 
America overdoes the development of personalities 
altogether, that whatever else is wrong about America 
that is where America is most clearly wrong. I read 
that this morning, and directly I read it I thought, ‘ Yes, 
that’s exactly it! Mr. Direck is overdoing the develop- 
ment of personalities.’ ’’ 

“Me!” 

“Yes. I like talking to you and I don’t like talk- 
ing to you. And I see now it is because you keep on 
talking of my Personality and your Personality. That 
makes me uncomfortable. It’s like having someone 
following me about with a limelight. And in a sort of 
way I do like it. I like it and I’m flattered by it, and 
then I go off and dislike it, dislike the effect of it. I 
find myself trying to be what you have told me I am 
—sort of acting myself. I want to glance at looking- 
glasses to see if I am keeping it up. It’s just exactly what 
Mr. Britling says in his book about American women. 
They act themselves, he says; they get a kind of story 
and explanation about themselves and they are always 
trying to make it perfectly plain and clear to everyone. 
Well, when you do that you can’t think nicely of other 
things.’’ 

“We like a clear light on people,’’ said Mr. Direck. 

“We don’t. I suppose we’re shadier,’’ said Cecily. 

“You’re certainly much more in half-tones,’’ said 
Mr. Direck. ‘“ And I confess it’s the half-tones get 
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hold of me. But still you haven’t told me, Miss Cissie, 
what you think I ought to do with myself. Here I am, 
you see, very much at your disposal. What sort of busi- 
ness do you think it’s my duty to go in for?’ 

“That’s for someone with more experience than I 
have, to tell you. You should ask Mr. Britling.”’ 

“T’d rather have it from you.”’ 

“T don’t even know for myself,’’ she said. 

“So why shouldn’t we start to find out together?’ 
he asked. 

It was her 
tentatives. 

‘‘ One can’t help the feeling that one is in the world 
for something more than oneself,’’ she said. 


tantalizing habit to ignore all such 


§7 


Soon Mr. Direck could measure the time that was 
left to him at the Dower House no longer by days but by 
hours. His luggage was mostly packed, his tickets to 
Rotterdam, Cologne, Munich, Dresden, Vienna, were all 
in order. And things were still very indefinite between 
him and Cecily. But God has not made Americans 
clean-shaven and firm-featured for nothing, and he deter- 
mined that matters must be brought to some sort of 
definition before he embarked upon travels that were 
rapidly losing their attractiveness in this concentration 
of his attention. ‘ 

A considerable nervousness betrayed 
voice and manner when at last he 
mination. 

“There’s just a lil’ thing,’’ he said to her, taking 
advantage of a moment when they were together after 
lunch, “ that I’d vaiue now more than anything else in 
the world.’’ 

She answered by a lifted eyebrow and a glance that 
had not so much inquiry in it as she intended. 

“Tf we could just take a lil’ walk together for a bit. 
Round by Claverings Park and all that. See the deer 
again and the old trees. Sort of scenery I’d like to 
remember when I’m away from it.’’ 

He was a little short of breath, and there was a quite 
disproportionate gravity about her moment for considera- 
tion. 

“ Yes,’’ she said with a cheerful acquiescence that 
came a couple of bars too late. ‘‘ Let’s. It will be jolly.” 

“ These fine English afternoons are wonderful after- 
noons,’’ he remarked after a moment or so of silence. 
“ Not quite the splendid blaze we get in our summer, but 
—sort of glowing.”’ 

It’s been very fine all the time you’ve been here,”’ 
she said. , 

After which exchanges they went along the lane, 
into the road by the park fencing, and so to the little 
gate that lets one into the park, without another word. 

The idea took hold of Mr. Direck’s mind that until 
they got through the park gate it would be quite out of 
order to say anything. The lane and the road and the 
stile and the gate were all so much preliminary stuff to be 
got through before one could get to business. But after 
the little white gate the way was clear, the park opened 
out and one could get ahead without bothering about the 
steering. And Mr. Direck had, he felt, been 
diplomatically involved in lanes and by-ways long enough. 

“Well,’’ he said, as he rejoined her after very care- 
fully closing the gate. ‘‘ What I really wanted was an 
opportunity of just mentioning something that happens 
to be of interest to you—if it does happen to interest 
you. . I suppose I’d better put the thing as 
simply as possible. Practically. I’m 
just right over the head and all in love with you. 

I thought I’d like to tell you. . . .” 

Immense silences. 

“Of course I won’t pretend there haven’t been 
others,’’ Mr. Direck suddenly resumed. ‘‘ There have. 
One particularly. But I can assure you I’ve never felt 
the depth and height or anything like the sort of Quiet 
Clear Conviction. And now I’m just telling 
you these things, Miss Corner, I don’t know whether it 
will interest you if I tell you that you’re really and truly 
the very first love I ever had as well as my last. I’ve had 


itself in his 
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sent over—I got it only yesterday—this lil’ photograph 
of a miniature portrait of one of my ancestor’s relations 
a Corner just as you are. It’s here. ‘a 

He had considerable difficulties with his poc ‘kets and 
papers. Cecily, mute and flushed and inconvenienced by 
a preposterous and unaccountable impulse to weep, took 
the picture he handed her. 

‘When I was a lil’ fellow of fifteen,’’ said Mr. 
Direck, in the tone of one producing a melancholy but 
conclusive piece of evidence, “ I worshipped that minia- 
ture. It seemed to me the loveliest person. 
And—it’s just you. . 

He too was preposte rously moved. 

It seemed a long time before Cecily had anything to 
say, and then what she had to say she said in a softened, 
indistinct voice. ‘ You’re very kind,”’ and 
kept hold of the little photograph. 

They had halted for the photograph. 
walked cn again. 

“T thought I’d like to tell you,”’ 
and became tremendously silent. 

Cecily found him incredibly difficult to answer. She 
tried to make herself light and offhand, and to be very 
frank with him. 

‘* Of course,’’ she said, ‘‘ 1 knew—TI felt somehow— 
you meant to say some thing r of this sort to me—when you 
asked me to come with you 

“Well? ”’ 7 said. 
‘ And I’ve been trying to make my poor brain think 
of wane to say to you.”’ 

She paused and contemplated her difficulties. 

“Couldn’t you perhaps say something of the same 
kind—such as I’ve been trying to say?’’ said Mr. Direck, 
presently, with a note of earnest helpfulness. “I'd be 
very glad if you could.’’ 

“ Not exactly,’’ said Cecily, more careful 

“ Meaning? ”’ 

“T think you know that you are the 
I think you are, oh—a Perfect Dear.’’ 

‘ Well—that’s all right—so far.’’ 

“That zs as far.’’ 

“You don’t know 
what you mean to say.’’ 

"em « I feel somehow it isn’t that. 
ek 4 

“ There’s nobody else 

“No.” Cecily weis 
trouble about that.’’ 

“ Only only you don’t know.”’ 

Cecily made a movement of assent. 

““ It’s no good pretending I haven’t thought. about 
you,”’ she said. 

“Well, anyhow I’ve done my best to give you the 
idea,’ said Mr. Direck. “I seem now to have been 
doing that pretty nearly all the time.’’ 

“Only what should we do? ’’ 

Mr. Direck felt this question was singularly artless. 
“Why !—we’d marry,’”’ he said. “ And all that sort of 
thing.’’ 

‘Letty has married—and all that sort of thing,’ 
said Cecily, fixing her eye on him very firmly because 
she was coloring brightly. “ And it doesn’t leave Letty 
very much—forrader. : 

“Well now, they have a good time, don’t they? 
I’d have thought they have a lovely time! ”’ 

“ They’ve had a lovely time. And Teddy is the 
dearest husband. And they have a sweet little house 
and a most amusing baby. And they play hockey every 
Sunday. A-d Teddy does his work. And every week 
is like every other week. It is just heavenly. Just 
always the same heavenly. Every Sunday there is a 
fresh week of heavenly beginning. And this, you see, 
isn’t heaven; it is earth. And they don’t know it, but 
they are getting bored. I have been watching them, 
and they are getting dreadfully bored. It’s heart-break- 
ing to watch, because they are almost my dearest people. 
Teddy used to be making perpetual jokes about the house 
and the baby and his work and Letty, and now—he’s 
made all the possible jokes. It’s only now and then he 
gets a fresh one. It’s like spring flowers and then— 
summer. And Letty sits about and doesn’t sing. They 
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want something new to happen. . And there’s 
Mr. and Mrs. Britling. They love each other. Much 
more than Mrs. Britling dreams, or Mr. Britling for 
the matter of that. Once upon a time things were 
heavenly for them too, I suppose. Until suddenly it 
began to happen to them that nothing new ever 
happened. . . .” 

** Well,’’ said Mr. Direck, ‘‘ people can travel.’’ 

‘* But that isn’t real happening,’’ said Cecily. 

“It keeps one interested.’’ 

‘* But real happening is doing something.”’ 

‘“ You come back to that,’’ said Mr. Direck. ‘‘I 
never met anyone before who’d quite got that spirit as 
you have it. I wouldn’t alter it. It’s part of you. 
It’s part of this place. It’s what Mr. Britling always 
seems to be saying, and never quite knowing he’s said it. 
It’s just as though all the things that are going on 
weren’t the things that ought to be going on—but some- 
thing else quite different. Somehow one falls into it. 
It’s as if your daily life didn’t matter, as if politics didn’t 
matter, as if the King and the social round and business 
and all those things weren’t anything really, and as 
though you felt there was something else—out of sight— 
round the corner—that you ought to be getting at. 
Well, I admit that’s got hold of me, too. And it’s all 
mixed up with my idea of you. I don’t see that there’s 
really a contradiction in it at all. I’m in love with you, 
all my heart’s in love with you; what’s the good of being 
shy about it? I’d just die for your littlest wish right 
here now, it’s just as though I’d got love in my veins 
instead of blood, but that’s not taking me away from that 
other thing. It’s bringing me round to that other thing. 
I feel as if without you I wasn’t up to anything at all, 
but with you We'd not go settling down in a cottage 
or just touring about with a Baedeker Guide or anything 
of that kind. Not for long anyhow. We'd naturally 
settle down side by side anddo . . .”’ 

“‘ But what should we do?’’ asked Cecily. 

There came a hiatus in their talk, 

Mr. Direck took a deep breath. 

“You see that old felled tree there. I was sitting 
on it the day before yesterday and thinking of you. 
Will you come there and sit with me on it? When you 
sit on it you get a view—oh! a perfectly lovely English 
view—just a bit of the house and those clumps of trees 
and the valley away there with the lily pond. I’d love 
to have you in my memory of it. . . .” 

They sat down, and Mr. Direck opened his case. 
He was shy and clumsy about opening it, because he had 
been thinking dreadfully hard about it, and he hated 
to seem heavy or profound or anything but artless and 
spontaneous to Cecily. And he felt even when he did 
open his case that the effect of it was platitudinous and 
disappointing. Yet when he had thought it out it had 
seemed very profound and altogether living. 

*“ You see one doesn’t want to use terms that have 
been used in a thousand different senses in any way that 
isn’t a perfectly unambiguous sense, and at the same 
time one doesn’t want to seem to be canting about things 
or pitching anything a note or two higher than it ought 
legitimately to go, but it seems to me that this sort of 
something that Mr. Britling is always asking for in his 
essays and writings and things, and what you are looking 
for just as much and which seems so important to you 
that even love itself is a secondary kind of thing until 
you can square the two together, is nothing more nor 
less than Religion—I don’t mean this Religion or that 
Religion but just Religion itself, a Big, Solemn, Com- 
prehensive Idea that holds you and me and all the world 
together in one great, grand universal scheme, And 
though it isn’t quite the sort of idea of love-making that’s 
been popular—well, in places like Carrierville—for some 
time, it’s the right idea, and it’s got to be followed out 
if we don’t want love-making to be a sort of idle, trouble- 
some game of treats and flatteries that is sure as any- 
thing to lead right away to disappointments and foolish- 
ness and unfaithfulness and—just Hell. What you are 
driving at, according to my interpretation, is that 
marriage has got to be a religious marriage or else you 
are splitting up life, that religion and love are most of 
life and all the power there is in it, and that they can’t 
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afford to be harnessed in two different directions. 

I never had these ideas until I came here and met you, 
but they come up now in my mind as though they had 
always been there. And that’s why you don’t 
want to marry in a hurry. And that’s why I’m glad 
almost that you don’t want to marry in a hurry.” 

He considered. ‘‘ That’s why I’ll have to go on to 
Germany, and just let both of us turn things over in our 
minds.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Cecily, weighing his speech. ‘‘I think 
that is it. I think that I do want a religious marriage, 
and that what is wrong with Teddy and Letty is that 
they aren’t religious. They pretend they are religious 
somewhere out of sight and round the corner. . . . 
Only Ee 

He considered her gravely. 

‘* What is Religion? ’’ she asked. 

Here again there was a considerable pause. 

‘“‘ Very nearly two-thirds of the papers read before 
our Massachusetts Society since my connection with it, 
have dealt with that very question,’’ Mr. Direck began. 
‘* And one of our most influential members was able to 
secure the services of a very able and highly trained 
young woman from Michigan University to make a 
digest. of all these representative utterances. We are 
having it printed in a thoroughly artistic manner, as the 
club book for our autumn season. The drift of her 
results is that religion isn’t the same thing as religions. 
That most religions are old, and that religion is always 
new. Well, putting it simply, religion is the 
perpetual rediscovery of that Great Thing Out There. 

What the Great Thing is goes by all sorts of 
names, but if you know it’s there and if you remember 
it’s there, you’ve got religion. That’s about 
how she figured it out. I shall send you the 
book as soon as a copy comes over to me. » - 
can’t profess to put it as clearly as she puts it. She’s 
got a real analytical mind. But it’s one of the most 
suggestive lil’ books I’ve ever seen. It just takes hold 
of you and makes you think.”’ 

He paused and regarded the ground before him— 
thoughtfully. 

‘* Life,’’ said Cecily, ‘‘ has either got to be religious 
or else it goes to pieces. Perhaps anyhow it 
goes to pieces. . . .” 

Mr. Direck endorsed these observations by a slow 
nodding of the head. . 

He allowed a certain interval to elapse. Then a 
vaguely apprehended purpose that had been for a time 
forgotten in these higher interests came back to him. 
He took it up with a breathless sense of temerity. 

“Well,’”’ he said, “then you don’t hate me?”’ 

She smiled. 

“You don’t dislike me or despise me? ’’ 

She was still reassuring. 

‘“* You don’t think I’m just a slow American sort of 
portent ?’’ 

“ as, 

“You think, on the whole, I might even—some- 
i] ”? 

She tried to meet his eyes with a pleasant frankness, 
and perhaps she was franker than she meant to be. 

“Look here,’’ said Mr. Direck, with a little quiver 
of emotion softening his mouth. “I’ll ask you some- 
thing. We've got to wait. Until you feel clearer. 
Still. . . . Could you bring yourself ? If just once 
—TI could kiss you. . . 

“T’m going away to Germany,” he went on to her 
silence. “ But I shan’t be giving so much attention to 
Germany as I supposed I should when I planned it out. 
But somehow—if I felt—that I’d kissed you... .”’ 

With a delusive effect of calmness the young lady 
looked first over her left shoulder and then over her 
right, and surveyed the park about them. Then she 
stood up. ‘“ We can go that way home,” she said with 
a movement of her head, “ through the little covert.”’ 

Mr. Direck stood up too. 

“Tf I was a poet or a bird,” said Mr. Direck, “T 
should sing. But being just a plain American citizen 
all I can do is just to talk about all I’d do if I 
wasn’t... .”’ 
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And when they had reached the little covert, with 
its pathway of soft moss and its sheltering screen of 
interlacing branches, he broke the silence by saying, 
“ Well, what’s wrong with right here and now?! ”’ and 
Cecily stood up to him as straight as a spear, with gifts 
in her clear eyes. He took her soft cool face between 
his trembling hands, and kissed her sweet half-parted 
lips. When he kissed her she shivered, and he held 
her tighter and would have kissed her again. But she 
broke away from him, and he did not press her, And 
muter than ever, pondering deeply, and secretly trem- 
bling in the queerest way, these two outwardly sedate 
young people returned to the Dower House. . . 

And after tea the taxicab from the junction came 
for him and he vanished, and was last seen as a waving 
hat receding along the top of the dog-rose hedge that ran 
beyond the hockey field towards the village. 

“He will see Germany long before I shall,’’ said 
Herr Heinrich with a gust of nostalgia. “I wish almost 
I had not agreed to go to Boulogne.”’ 

And for some days Miss Cecily Corner was a very 
grave and dignified young woman indeed. Ponder- 
Me. «+ 


(To be continued.) 





Communications. 


BOY MUNITION-WORKERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—It is an indisputable fact that the general effect 
of the war upon the poor of the East End—the inhabitants 
of such districts as Canning Town and Dockland generally— 
has been a distinct increase of prosperity. The evils that 
wait upon casual labor have, for the present, largely 
disappeared : for the work in the docks has increased as the 
workers have decreased, and at the morning “calls” there 
are very few who are not taken on at once, as compared with 
the vast number of “ not-wanteds’”’ before the war. Indeed, 
work of all sorts is plentiful, and the demand for unskilled 
as well as ‘skilled labor is such that no one of average 
adaptability need be out of work. Thanks in large measure 
to this, and in many cases to separation allowances, there 
is hardly a family that is not receiving more regular and 
larger money now than before the war, when wages were low 
and highly irregular. The result may be seen in various 
ways—the children are better clothed, the pawnbroker is less 
busy, more furniture is being bought, whilst it is significant 
that the number of children fed by school authorities has 
decreased to a remarkable extent. In the last week of 
September, 1914, over two thousand children were fed in 
the borough of West Ham ; the corresponding figure for 1915 
is under three hundred. 

Of course, there are exceptions. The man who was 
earning a small but regular weekly wage in pre-war days has 
been very hard hit by the increase in prices, without a cor- 
responding increase in wage: and those who are in receipt 
of old-age pensions or some other form of relief are finding 
it extremely difficult to make both ends meet when their 5s. 
has only a purchasing value of 3s. 6d. But it is still true 
to say that the poorer districts, especially those in which 
casual labor is the rule rather than the exception, have on 
the whole been greatly benefited by the war—an illuminating 
commentary on our social system ! 

But while all this is a commonplace, there is one effect 
which has not as yet received due attention. I refer to the 
tremendous demand for boy-labor, especially for munition- 
work. At the Woolwich Arsenal there are very nearly ten 
thousand boys between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
engaged in such work ; and the conditions under which many 
of them have to work are nothing short of appalling. The 
boys are drawn from all over London, and travel to and 
from the Arsenal every day. Nomuinally they work a 


twelve-hour day, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., which in itself is 
surely too long for growing boys of fourteen and upwards. 
But it would be far more true to call it a fourteen, fifteen, 
or, in some cases, a sixteen-hour day: for frequently it takes 
a boy one and a-half or even two hours to get from his home 








to the Arsenal in the morning, and a similar time at night. 
Now is it a right condition of affairs—is it under any 
circumstances justified—that a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
should have to leave his home about six in the morning and 
not get back until ten at night, especially when one con- 
siders that he has to get his breakfast before he leaves, and 
his tea or supper after his return ? 

Again, many of the boys are engaged in night work every 
other week. They work from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m., leaving their 
homes about 6 p.m. and returning soon after 9 a.m. When 
they get back they must have their breakfast, and then go 
to bed. Before they leave again at 6 in the evening they 
must have their tea. How under these conditions is it at all 
possible for growing boys to get a sufficient amount of sleep, 
to say nothing of any form of recreation ? 

The pay, of course, varies enormously, and, it would 
almost seem, in the most haphazard way, according to the 
particular department. Some boys earn no more than 7s. 
or 8s. a week; but the majority earn far more; some 
even get £2 or £2 10s. Perhaps the average would be about 
23s. or 25s. 

The following is an example, typical of others, which 
came to the notice of the writer personally. A boy, aged 
fourteen, who left school last February, was working at the 
Arsenal for about a month, and has recently left. He had 
to leave his home frequently before 6 a.m., and was often 
not back before 10 p.m. On his way to and from the 
Arsenal he generally had to stand up in the_railway carriage, 
owing to the crowded trains—a significarit and very common 
fact, the importance of which may easily be underrated. In 
addition he had quite a considerable walk from the station 
to his department. His mother told the writer that he used 
to come home dead tired, throw himself down into a chair, 
and as often as not refuse to eat anything. In alternate 
weeks he had night work. The work was not hard, but the 
hours were far too long, and the pay was bad (for one period 
of a week and a half he received 10s. 6d.); so his mother, a 
kindly and sensible woman, took him away. 

These facts speak for themselves: they are not isolated, 
they recur in the experience of many a boy. But the evils 
consequent upon such a system are obvious. In the first 
place, surely boys of such an age ought not to be allowed to 
do night work. It is hard enough for a full-grown man to 
get a requisite amount of sleep during the day-time—apart 
altogether from the question of the relative values of sleep 
during the night and sleep during the day. And if one 
considers the conditions that obtain in the houses from 
which the boys come, how is it possible for a growing lad of 
fourteen to get anything like an adequate amount of sleep 
during the day? In one instance it was found that the boy, 

returning from work at 9 a.m., had his breakfast, went to 
bed, and was woken-up by his mother for dinner at 1 o’clock, 
after which he went to bed again till 5. And even when a 
sensible mother leaves the boy undisturbed, how can he be 
expected to get much sleep amidst all the noise and clatter 
of the home—especially when that home consists, maybe, 
of two rooms, and where there may be two, or even three, 
families living in the same house? 

But apart altogether from the question of night work, 
to have boys working for twelve hours—or for all practical 
purposes we may say fifteen or sixteen—is a huge mistake, 
even from the employers’ point of view. It has surely been 
demonstrated over and over again that the output of a 
business firm actually tends to increase when the hours are 
reduced from twelve to ten, or even to eight, a day. And 
it would be strange if that were not the case with the 
Arsenal ; for there is considerable evidence to show that the 
boys do not work the whole time ; it would appear that there 
is a considerable amount of “ragging” in various ways— 
what else coud be expected ?—to say nothing of time spent 
in repairing breakdowns in the machines. 

But a far more vital issue is at stake than the question 
of securing a maximum output. What of the effect on the 
whole of a boy’s health and physique, and through that, on 
the health and physique of the nation? For the evils of boy- 
labor and long hours are not confined to the Arsenal by any 
means. The evil may be deferred, the boy himself or his 
parents may not feel it immediately ; but, deferred or not, 
the Nemesis will surely come. Loss of sleep, lack of any 
form of recreation, the ceaseless monotony of a seventy- 
two-hour week of entirely mechanical labor, varied only by 
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a change from day to night work, cannot fail to leave their 
appalling effect on the spirits, health, and physique of a 
boy, and may be seen even now in the dull eye, the listless 
demeanor, the loss of appetite, or in the common sight of 
an utterly exhausted boy sleeping in train or tram—so 
exhausted that at times he goes past his destination. 

What is to happen to these boys after the war? Many 
of them are earning extravagantly high wages, by the 
prospect of which they have been lured from the occupation 
or trade in which they may have begun their lives as men 
of the world. Is it good for a boy, in view of his previous 
upbringing and probable prospects, to be able to spend ten 
shillings in one day on the canteen (to quote an example 
that came to the writer’s notice) or to proffer a pound note 
in payment of a cup of coffee? What will he do in the hard 
days after the war? 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that work at the 
Arsenal is for the most part unskilled work, and will be 
no use after the war. Some of the boys had just begun to 
learn useful trades, which would have enabled them to hold 
their own in after life as skilled workmen. But now they, 
with those who have joined the Arsenal straight from school, 
are learning no trade, attending no night-schools, having no 
opportunity at all of “ completing ”—one might almost say of 
beginning—their education; and the only prospect before 
them is to swell the ranks of the casual laborer, with all 
the tragic bitterness and awful uncertainty that those words 
imply. And already the problem of casual labor—in the 
background, of course, for the present, owing to the war—is 
one of the biggest social problems confronting the country. 

It is easier to state the problem than to suggest a 
remedy. The establishment of boys’ hostels near the 
Arsenal to obviate the long travelling in crowded train or 
tram, is open to serious practical objections; and extreme 
care would have to be taken to prevent the remedy being 
worse than the disease. But surely no one can deny that 
some measures ought to be taken, which shall include the 
abolition of night work for boys, the reduction of a twelve- 
hour day to ten or even eight, and the standardizing of the 


weekly wage on a more equal and consistent scale. The 
present system is as shortsighted as it is intolerable. Is it 


too much to hope that the evil may be remedied, and the 
cry of the nation’s boyhood be answered ?—Yours, &c., 
A. P. CULLEN. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY 


CALIPHATE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Syed Ameer Ali, in his letter to you of the 
4th inst., states that I am in error in saying that the Sultan 
of Turkey claims to be Caliph by virtue of a formal Deed of 
Assignment made to the Sultan Selim by the Sherif of Mecca, 
who was then in Egypt. He then proceeds to give a short 
history of the Assignment of the Caliphate to the House of 
Othmar, especially calling attention to the fact that the 
assignment was made, not by the Sherif of Mecca, but by 
the Caliph of the House of Abbas, the spiritual leader 
(Imam) of the Sunni world at the time. Of course the Syed 
is right. Sultan Selim combined in himself the right of the 
Abbaside which had been assigned to him, and “ acknow- 
ledged by the Bai’at and the adhesion of the representative 
of the Prophet’s House who held at the time the guardian- 
ship of the Holy Cities,” that is to say, of the Sherif of 
Mecca. The analogy of an assignment with the adhesion of 
a third person would be found in the transfer of his property 
by a copyholder with the consent or adhesion of the free- 
holder. In writing on the subject I attached more impor- 
tance to what the Syed calls “the adhesion of the guardian- 
ship of the Holy Cities.” The legal assignment was not 
made technically by the Sherif of Mecca, though I presume 
that he duly signified his adherence, and thus gave it validity. 
Syed Ameer Ali evidently attaches great importance to the 
adhesion when, in his extremely learned article on the 
subject, he mentions the adherence of the Sherif of Mecca, 
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who was then guardian, and whose successors continued the 
guardianship of the Holy Cities.* 

I do not agree with the Syed that it is in the interests 
of the Empire that “non-Moslems and non-Sunnis sheuld 
abstain from publicly discussing the question of the 
Caliphate.” I said emphatically in my article (which I have 
not before me) that the question was one with which non- 
Moslems ought not to interfere. The Syed himself (as he 
tells us) is a non-Sunni, but it would have been a loss to 
enlightened public opinion if he had not given us his learned 
“Historical and Juridical Sketch of the Caliphate.”— 
Yours, &c., 

Epwin Pears. 

July 13th, 1916. 


“OUR WANT IN EDUCATION.” 


To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—One of your correspondents calls in question a 
statement of mine in my recent “ Nineteenth Century” 
article to the effect that boys I knew at a large preparatory 
school in Sussex were employed composing Latin verses on 
three mornings out of the working six. This statement was 
based on the school curriculum and time-table. I have reason 
to think that much the same abuse of the Latin fetish has 
been going on at several other schools and one college in 
Sussex, more especially those institutions that educate boys 
for an eventual Civil Service career. I have since learnt 
that after publicity was given to this abuse an attempt has 
been made to re-arrange the course of studies. But what 
would be really interesting (if the Government and the press 
desired a re-shaping of our national education, and neither 
do, so far as the majority of their components are concerned) 
would be for the required Royal Commission to obtain and 
publish the curricula and time-tables of all the two or three 
hundred big schools or “ colleges”’ in the United Kingdom. 
These particulars must refer to the arrangements in force, 
say, in June, 1916. It is quite possible that the public 
protests which are now being made about the very bad 
education of the middle and upper classes may constrain the 
headmasters of the schools in question to change their pro- 
gramme from now onwards. But the justification of the few 
daring people who have had the courage to declare that the 
[Imperor was naked demands that the grounds on which their 
statement was made should be published without getting 
boys and junior masters into trouble. I happen to be in a 
position, educationally, which enables me to have access to 
much of this information, but I do not feel called upon to 
act as Public Prosecutor of our educational authorities, 
though I should like to see some of them executed on Tower 
Hill. 

May I say, in conclusion, that no educational reformer 
I have met has desired to close down the teaching of Latin, 
or even—to a reasonable degree—of Greek? Some knowledge 
of both languages is essential to a right understanding of 
our own tongue, and a grounding in Latin is a simply 
invaiuable—I could say, indispensable—preparation for the 
acquisition of French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
What we protest against is the farce of teaching boys to put 
their thoughts inte Latin verse and prose, and to occupy 
themselves unduly with the ancient literatures in both these 
languages, all the good of which has been sucked out, 
absorbed, and retransmitted long ago by British, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and American poets 
and philosophers. Archeologists and Ethnologists may still 
find radium among these slag heaps. But the proportion of 
specialists in these sciences which we can afford to train is 
very small compared to the hundred other wants of twentieth- 
century civilization.—Yours, &c., 

H. H. Jounston. 
July 13th. 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In to-day’s paper “C. S.’’ quotes my phrase about 
“selfish vested interests ’’ maintaining the present handicap 
in favor of Latin, and he says, “I have no notion what it 





*The Caliphate: A Historical and Juridical Sketch,” by the Right 
“Contemporary Review,” June, 1915. 
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means in its present context.” Let me tell him. The 
Ordinance to stereotype the requirement of Latin from all 
but science students in every University in Scotland, now 
lying upon the table of Parliament, placed there by the 
influence of the professors in cynical contempt of public 
opinion and disregard of the public interest, makes it 
needful to be plain-spoken. 

The requirements of the University Preliminary 
Examination shape the teaching of all the secondary schools 
in Scotland ; and an immense majority of the teachers feel 
that the compulsory Latin is an obstacle to improvements 
urgently needed. But a few professors and teachers who 
happen to have control of the “machinery” are pushing 
through this Ordinance, which is calculated to keep Latin 
compulsory for another twenty years, and in doing so they 
are furthering the private Tnterests of classical teachers as 
well as of certain kinds of professional men. 

It is needless in imputing motives to go beyond the legal 
rule that a man is presumed to intend the natural result of 
his actions. And to show how far I am from thinking of 
them worse than they deserve, let me tell an anecdote. 

About four years ago, the late Professor Samson 
Gemmell, M.D., one of the best doctors of his time, repeated 
to me the arguments confidentially advanced for compulsory 
Latin in the ruling circles of the Universities, and dwelt with 
special mockery upon the palaver of a leading champion of 
medieval culture. “Is he so stupid as to be sincere?” I 
asked. He answered: “If you knew him as well as I do, you 
might think him neither stupid nor insincere. He has a 


capacity for self-deception which is preter— _. me 
paused, and preternatural was suggested. ‘Ah, no, it’s 
only too natural.” Preter-Anglican was the word. He 


described his colleague’s character in terms I may not 
repeat, concluding: “He is conscious of none but the 
noblest motives, sincerely feels himself a super-saint. Yet 
in reality it’s just the same old story as that of the silver- 
smitlis at Ephesus, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ ”- 
Yours, &c., 
D. A. Wison. 
1, Broomfield Road, Ayr. July 8th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Your correspondent, R. E. Roper, has set us 
something of a puzzle. How are we to reconcile the first 
and fourth of the most immediate wants as formulated in 
your issue of July 8th? : 

ws Make every teacher 
or her qualifications on a public register.’’ 

“4. Let no school depend for grants on examinations or 
on inspectors’ reports.” ‘ 

Is it suggested that examinations furnish a test of the 
candidate’s ability to teach, but no guide as to the manner 
in which he has been taught ?—Yours, &c., 

Howarp Litt Le. 

4, Ivinghoe Villas, Mottingham, Kent. 

July 10th, 1916. 


inscribe his 


“A BRIGHT VIEW OF DEATH.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May one venture to deprecate the tone and the 
contents of your article entitled “A Bright View’’? 

When the Bishop of London urges men to take a bright 
view of death he is, of course, speaking of that view of it 
which is for him as a Christian Bishop part of his belief. 
According to this belief death is the passage from a world 
of sorrow, as this world must ever be to the great majority 
of men, to a life of joy in close communion with the Risen 
and Ascended Christ. 

This belief is held in the face of obvious difficulties. The 
prima facie view of death is that it is the total destruction 
of the personality ; the Divinity of Christ, on which the 
value of His assurances depends, His Resurrection and 
Ascension, are all subjects which admit of denial. Those 
who have learned that they are true must always hold them 
in the presence of much which makes for a different con- 
clusion. That is why the Bishop says that we must teach 
people to take a bright view of death. He asserts that the 
truths of the Christian religion will be an immense help, if 
they can be accepted, towards alleviating the pains and the 
uncertainties of dying No view of death can alter the 
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facts included in it, but to those who believe in immortality 
and resurrection there is a light in the 
portionate to their faith. 

A few people come to understand the Christian revelation 
so clearly that for them the terrors of death are entirely 
overcome. They will naturally be enthusiastic about such 
a conviction, and their enthusiasm is a welcome help to 
many who do not see things so clearly. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in the world which 
it is so easy to sneer at as enthusiasm in any department of 
life. But do you really think that it is a good thing to do? 
One would think that in the midst of this terrible time a 
welcome would be extended to anyone who from the depths 
of his experiences—I from the things 
become real to him—can say a word of good cheer. 


&e., 
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Yours, 


¥. Lerra Boyp. 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 8. W. 
July 10th, 1916. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I observe that the writer of the very illuminating 
article in to-day’s Nation on “The Bright View” taken by 
the Archbishop and the Bishop of London says :— 

“So the Bishop’s bright view of death has plenty of 
support among genuinely religious people of various creeds.’’ 
Might he not have added that it has the support of the 
Bishop’s episcopal predecessors all through history? Has 
not every war, starting from those we can remember, and 
going back to Henry V.’s campaigns in France, had the 
active support of the Episcopate? As Shakespeare has 
faithfully recorded in immortal lines, it was King Henry V., 
the layman, who, before entering upon war, made a solemn 
appeal to the priest, the then Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
advise him whether he was justified in drawing the sword : 
**For God doth know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 
Therefore take heed how you impawn our person, 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war: 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed ; 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood: whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 
*Gainst him whose wrongs give edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality.’ 
The episcopal answer came back without hesitation : 
“ Gracious lord, 
Stand for your own: unwind your bloody flag.’ 
So that the Archbishop and the Bishop of London have at 
their backs not only “all the incalculable hosts of Buddhism 
and Isiam”’ and “all the pessimist philosophers,” but also 
the high officers in the army of the Prince of Peace in this 
country through many centuries. 
forgotten by those laymen who may have doubts as to the 
wisdom of these good bishops. 

Still, among the tens of thousands of us who, at the 
bidding of the right reverend Fathers in God, will steel our- 
selves against what the Archbishop calls “the flimsy senti- 
mentality” of wanting immediate peace, there will be felt 
a natural anxiety to know a little more definitely when the 
Archbishop will allow us to think of bringing to an end 
the hell so vividly described in the last part of your article. 
Apparently we are not to think of such a thing “so long as 
the enemy assure us that they are committed irrevocably to 
principles which I regard as absolutely fatal to what Christ 
has taught us.” Will not the Archbishop enlighten a little 
more “the hungry sheep” of his flock as to what this 
means, and tell us why, when the enemy repeatedly proclaims 
his desire for peace, it is “flimsy sentimentality ’’ for a 
Christian nation to make any reply except that of war and 
more war? Il make this solemn appeal to the Archbishop 
and hisepiscopal brethren because, as they well know, it is not 
the Government which is ultimately responsible for the con- 
tinuation of the war, but public opinion, without which the 
Government would be powerless; and 
formed, influenced, and fortified to acquiesce in what is going 
on by the utterances of men in such high positions as those of 
the Bishops. As they read the daily casualty lists of their 
fellow-countrymen, they must surely feel the tremendous 
responsibility of “ what they shall incite us to.”"—Yours, Xc., 

THE Son or A CLERGYMAN. 
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July 8th, 1916. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There are two English newspapers above all others 
that I, a London Anglican clergyman, find by long 
experience that I cannot omit to read without serious loss. 
One is the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,” the other is THe Nation. 
The main difference I note between the two is that the 
“Guardian” is invariably fair to people from whom it 
differs, even when they are benighted Anglicans, while 
Tue Nation, usually broadminded and sympathetic, dips 
its pen in gall whenever it writes about bishops. Your 
article of July 8th, entitled “The Bright View,” is a con- 
spicuous, and peculiarly offensive, illustration of your 
habitual tone. 

I hold no brief for bishops. They have been for two 
centuries, and still remain, fair game for second-class 
satirists and superficial journalists whose highest ambition 
is to score off opponents, using the weapons chiefly of easy 
sarcasm, fustian rhetoric, and unworthy innuendo. 
Undoubtedly, modern dignitaries who go about, not, as 
Ruskin objected, “in offensively celestial garments,’’ but in 
abbreviated aprons, tight gaiters, and ridiculous hats, afford 
excellent targets for the darts of the malicious. 

Now to business. You have never a decent word to say 
for the Episcopal Order. Well, here is my challenge. It 
has happened to me to come into contact with Fraser of 
Manchester, Harvey Goodwin of Carlisle, Westcott of 
Durham, Magee of Peterborough, Boyd-Carpenter of Ripon, 
William Stubbs of Oxford and Charles Stubbs of Truro, King 
of Lincoln, Percival of Hereford, and Jayne of Chester, the 
late Bishop Creighton, the present Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Bishops of London and Oxford. 

I take leave to doubt whether in any Church on 
this planet, or whether in any other profession or calling in 
our English land in this generation, you can discover a 
fifteen to surpass this one in all-round excellence. It is 
excellence sometimes of learning and scholarship, often of 
splendid eloquence, frequently of statesmanlike qualities and 
leadership, occasionally of prophetic fervor, invariably of 
earnestness and devotion to their work, always of stainless 
uprightness and purity of life—sometimes approaching saint- 
hood—above all, of manliness and a winning humanity not 
wanting in saving salt of humér and sanity of outlook. Two 
living chief representatives of this order your leader-writer 
of last week finds worthy of his scorn. They are doing their 
best, this Archbishop and this Bishop—and it is emphatically 
not an ignoble best—to help their country in all ways, in 
her most critical period of strain and suffering and danger, to 
console, so far as is possible, hundreds of thousands bereft of 
sons or brothers or lovers, to drive home to the minds of 
Christians the truth, or truism, that there is a bright side 
to death when it is courageous sacrifice for a noble cause, 
and this is how Tue Nation chooses to assail them :— 

“When elderly gentlemen who have never been in the thick 
of battle themselves, and never will be, adjure us to take a 
bright view of death, they strike a chord to which we, at least, 
do not easily reverberate.’’ 

If I wrote what I feel about that cheap malignity, worthy 
of a Machiavelli or a Rochefoucauld, I should disgrace my 
cloth. I will content myself by asserting that that sentence 
—and, indeed, the whole article—is such as constitutes a 
dishonor to the man who wrote it, and a reproach to the 
newspaper which printed it and sent it forth.—Yours, &c., 

W. Hupson SHaw. 

St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, E.C. 

July 10th, 1916. 


[Naturally, a second-class satirist and _ superficial 
journalist cannot have enjoyed the society of as many 
bishops as Mr. Hudson Shaw. But, still, I have known one 
or two of the bishops he mentions, and I entirely agree with 
his estimate of them. 

I have never written against bishops as such, for I 
sympathize too deeply with them in their struggle to 
reconcile the teachings of Christ with the popular ideals of 
society in peace-time and of militant patriotism in war. No 
doubt, as Mr. Hudson Shaw says, they are doing their best, 
and I feel for them as keenly as every Christian must in 
the inextricable perplexities of their high position. 

But when Mr. Hudson Shaw accuses me of a cheap 
malignity, worthy of a Machiavelli or a Rochefoucauld, I do, 
indeed, wish my writing were on this occasion worthy of 





those great satirists. Unhappily, I can only repeat the 
sentence which he condemns. 

I have tried the Bishop of London’s words about the 
clerical duty of “ preaching a bright view of death” upon 
men and women of various religious and social beliefs, and 
have always heard them received with indignant laughter. 
In myself also they arouse no feeling but indignant laughter, 
and that is what I tried to express. I only wish I could 
have done it more successfully, even at the risk of greater 
annoyance to Mr. Hudson Shaw. 

As to what he says about the Bishop’s bright view of 
death consoling “hundreds of thousands bereft of sons,” I 
would refer him (for I believe him to be a distinguished 
lecturer on Shakespeare among his various subjects) to the 
well-known passage beginning, “ He talks to me that never 
had a son” (King John, Act iii., Se. 4). 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. ] 


THE HARDINGE COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—One of the facts that the Hardinge Commission 
did not find was the absurdity of most of the evidence pro- 
duced for its consumption. The Sinn Feiners could not 
have made English rule more ridiculous than did the 
veteran apologists who witnessed that the study of Gaelic 
and the creation of a new school of writers were “ flat 
burglary, as ever was committed.” For half a century | 
have been reading the nonsense that passes for Irish history 
in England, but I have never found, until now, a living man 

albeit an official—to make it treason for an Irishman to 
be Irish.—Yours, &c., 
. 
July 12th, 1916. 





Poetry. 


THE MOWER. 


Tue rooks travelled home, 
The milch cows went lowing, 
And down in the meadow 
An old man was mowing. 


His shirt rank with sweat, 

And his neck stained with grime ; 
But he moved like the cadence 
And sweetness of rhyme. 


He moved like the heavy-winged 
Rooks, the slow cows, 

He moved like the vane 

On the roof of the house. 


The foam of the daisies 
Was spread like a sea, 

The spikes of red sorrel 
Came up past his knee, 


The poppies, the clover, 
The buttercups gold— 
A man that was dirty 
And twisted and old— 


But again and again 
Like an eddy he was, 

He moved like the wind 
In his own tasselled grass. 


Sytvia Lynp. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicur. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘** Shakespeare’s England: An Account of the Life and Manners 
of His Age.’”’ (Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 
“ Abraham Lincoln.’’ By Lord Charnwood. (Constable. 6s. net.) 
“The Theory of the State.’’ Lectures delivered at Bedford 
College. By Lord Bryce and others. (Oxford University 
Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 
“Henry James.’’ By Rebecca West. (Nisbet. 1s. net.) 
“The Two Williams: Studies of the Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince.’’ By Paul Louis Hervier. (Nash. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“Lynne Court Spinney.”’ By J. S. Fletcher. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 
* * * 

A SEQUEL, according to one of the definitions in “ The 
Oxford English Dictionary,” is “a literary work that, 
although complete in itself, forms a continuation of a pre- 
ceding one.” I think it is Mr. George Moore who has written 
somewhere that the news of the death of an acquaintance 
gives many people a certain feeling of satisfaction. They 
know that he is done with, and that no future action of his 
can disturb the estimate they have formed. Whether this 
be true or not, the feeling which Mr. Moore describes is at 
There 
is always some annoyance at the prospect of reopening a 
chose jugée, and this is what a sequel does. Will the author 
force us to modify the judgment we have passed upon him 
and his characters? Or if we have not read the work of 
which the sequel is a continuation, we are naturally irritated 
at the notion of beginning a story in the middle. Further, 
the history of sequels shows that they are exceedingly apt 
to prove disappointments, and authors should not forget that 
nothing recedes like success. There are, of course, examples 
to the contrary. The “ Odyssey ” is a sequel to the “ Iliad,” 
the second part of ‘“ Henry IV.” is on as high a level as the 
first, while “Don Quixote” and “ Robinson Crusoe 
little the worse for their continuations. On the other hand, 
those who have read “ Paradise Regained ’’ think it inferior 
to “ Paradise Lost,” and there are faults in the second part of 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ which are not to be found in the first. 

% % ie 


the bottom of the common prejudice against sequels. 


” 5 
are 


Scortr’s 
Monastery ” 


only sequel was a decided “ The 
was the first of the Waverley Novels to be 
pronounced a failure, and “ The Abbot ’’ was written to win 
back lost ground. “I was tempted,” Scott wrote, “to try 
whether I could not restore, even at the risk of totally losing, 
my so-called reputation, by a new hazard.” He thought 
well of the work when he had finished it. It justified his 
expectations, thanks chiefly to the graceful and pathetic 
portrait of Mary Stuart. Lockhart tells us that Constable 
was strongly opposed to the title, and wished to have had 
“The Nunnery” instead :— 


success. 


“‘The bookseller grumbled a little, but was soothed by 
the author’s reception of his request that Queen Elizabeth 
might be brought into the field in his next romance, as a 
companion to the Mary Stuart of ‘The Abbot.’ 
Scott wished to call the novel, like the ballad, 
Hall,’ but in further deference to Constable’s wishes, 
substituted ‘ Kenilworth.’ Constable had all reason 
to be satisfied with the child of his christening. His 
partner, Mr. Cadell, says: ‘His vanity boiled over so much 
at this time, on having his suggestion gone into, that when 
in his high moods he used to stalk up and down his room, and 
exclaim, ‘‘ By G——, I am all but the author of the Waverley 
Novels!”’”’ 


* Cumnor- 


* * * 


Bauzac, Zola, and Dumas were undeterred by any belief 
in the unpopularity of sequels. It is true that the “ Comédie 
Humaine ”’ and the “ Rougon-Macquart”’ series are less a 
succession of sequels than an attempt to write the social 
history of an epoch, and that the same characters appear 
and reappear often in bewildering fashion. Still, the books 
in which Vautrin plays a leading part can hardly be kept 
out of the category of sequels, while the same is true of 
“L’Assommoir” and “Nana.” And nobody can deny that 
the word is properly used of many of Alexandre Dumas’s 
books. “The Three Musketeers’ left every reader eager 
for more, yet it must be admitted that “Twenty Years 
After” has not the charm of twenty years before, and that 
for all the great worldly wisdom and fine portraiture 








of the clever studies of the “Viscount of Bragelonne,”’ 
Louise de la Valliére is one of the most tiresome 
heroines in fiction. But we must not forget that 
these were far from being the only books in which Dumas 
employed the method of the sequel. There are the series 
beginning with “ Joseph Balsamo,’”’ which furnishes a good 
setting for Cagliostro’s impostures ; that of “Queen Margot,”’ 
“ Chicot the Jester,” and “ The Forty-Five Guardsmen ” ; the 
novels dealing with the two Dianas; those which profess to 
be Memoirs of Madame de Luynes; and at least two series 
that treat of the Revolution and the Terror. 
# * * 

TROLLOPE was almost as fond as Dumas of the method 
of sequels. No better stories of English clerical life have 
been written than those in the Barsetshire Novels, though 
Trollope confessed that when he wrote them he had enjoyed 
no peculiar intimacy with clergymen. ‘My Archdeacon,” 
he adds (the inimitable Archdeacon Grantley), “ who has 
been said to be life-like, and for whom I confess I have all 
a parent’s fond affection, was, I think, the simple result of 
an effort of my moral consciousness.’’ He tells in 
“ Autobiography ” of how an incident at the Atheneum 
Club compelled him to kill Mrs. Proudie. He overheard two 
clergymen complaining that he introduced the same 
characters into most of his novels, and especially falling 
foul of Mrs. Proudie. Trollope explained that he was the 
author, and promised to go home and kill Mrs. Proudie 
before the week was over. He did so with many misgivings. 
“T have never dissevered myself from “Mrs. Proudie,” he 
confessed, “ and I still live much in company with her ghost.” 
One of the incomprehensible facts in our literary history is 
that the first two books in the series, ‘The Warden” and 
‘“ Barchester Towers,’’ barely paid the expenses of publica- 
tion until attention was drawn to them by the vogue of 
their successors. Trollope himself thought “The Last 
Chronicle of Barset’’ the best novel he had written. 

~ * * 

Like the _ Barsetshire Novels, Trollope’s 
political novels are the best of their kind. Towards the end 
of his life he was not quite sure whether the method of 
sequels was worth the trouble it involved :— 


his 


series of 


*‘In conducting these characters from one story to 
another,”’ he says in his ‘*‘ Autobiography,”’ ‘‘ I realized the 
necessity, not only of consistency, but also of those changes 
which time always produces. - » Todo this thoroughly 
was in my heart from first to last; but I do not know that 
the game has been worth the candle. ‘lo carry out my 
scheme I have had to spread my picture over so wide a 
canvas that I cannot expect that any lover of such art 
should trouble himself to look at it as a whole. Who will 
read ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ ‘Phineas Finn,’ ‘ Phineas 
Redux,’ and ‘ The Prime Minister’ consecutively, in order 
that they may understand the characters of the Duke of 
Omnium, of Plantagenet Palliser, and of Lady Glencora? 

. . I think that Plantagenet Palliser, Duke of Omnium, 
is a perfect gentleman. If he be not, then I am unable to 
describe a gentleman. She is by no means a perfect lady; 
but if she be not all over a woman, then I am not able to 
describe a woman. I do not think it probable that my name 
will remain among those who in the next century will be 
known as the writers of prose fiction—but if it does, that 
permanence of success will probably rest on the character 
of Plantagenet Palliser, Lady Glencora, and the Rev. Mr. 

Crawley.”’ 

It rests securely on the broad bosom of Mrs. Proudie. 
* * * 

A ist of sequels and the books that preceded them 
leaves the question with which we started in some doubt, 
with perhaps a slight inclination against the sequel. It 
includes Stevenson’s “Kidnapped,” “The Master of 
Ballantrae,” and “Catriona”; Thackeray’s ‘“ Esmond” and 
“The Virginians’’; Bulwer Lytton’s “ Ernest Maltravers ’”’ 
and “ Alice’’; Judge Hughes’s “Tom Brown’s Schooldays ” 
and “Tom Brown at Oxford’; Miss Alcott’s “ Little 
Women” and “Good Wives”; Mrs. Henry Wood’s “The 
Channings” and “Roland Yorke”; Mr. George Moore’s 
“Evelyn Innes” and “ Sister Teresa”; Sir James Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” and “Tommy and Grizel”; Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger” and “ Hilda Lessways” ; 
Mr. E. F. Benson’s “ Dodo”’ and “ Dodo the Second” ; books 
by Mr. Anthony Hope, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Mr. H. A. 
Vachell, Sir Rider Haggard, Mr. Compton Mackenzie ; and, 
as the newspapers used to say when describing fashionable 
gatherings, others too numerous to mention. 


PENGUIN. 
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Rebiewws, 


SAMUEL BUTLER AGAIN. 


‘*Samuel Butler, Author of ‘Erewhon’: The Man and his 
Work.” By Joun F. Harris. (Grant Richards. 6s. net.) 


“ Anove all things,” wrote Butler, “let no unwary reader 
do me the injustice of believing in me. In that I write at 
all I am among the damned.” Few writers, however, have 
been so prolific a cause of such damnation in others. For 
in the making of books about Butler and his work there 
would seem to be no end. This itch of exposition amongst 
his admirers is in part due to a desire to share with others 
the delight in a great humorist, neglected of his generation. 
But it is in part due also to the natural attraction and 
curiosity excited by all those particular personalities which 
exhibited the qualities of irony and detachment. Swift, New- 
man, Meredith, Butler: they all stand a little inscrutable, 
however much appearing to attempt in their work complete 
self-revelation, with a mystery which alike challenges and 
baffles those who seek the meaning of an indifference to the 
normal ideals of man, and a varying scorn of the con- 
ditions of his existence in this floating and transitory world. 
Mr. Harris, in this latest study, is more occupied with seeking 
Butler’s personality through his writing than in any direct 
study of that personality from first-hand evidence. He 
adds practically nothing to our knowledge of his life, letters, 
and conversation. He takes up, however, in a series of 
chapters, one book after another of Butler’s published work, 
and, partly in running exposition, partly in criticism— 
though he is too whole-hearted an admirer to provide much 
of helpful comment—he essays to present an introduction 
to the work of this writer, which will send a larger number 
of readers to examination and appreciation of the actual text. 
And, despite Butler’s advice, this critic believes in him with 
whole-hearted praise. 

The neglect which Butler’s work received in his 
lifetime was not entirely due to the mental obtuseness 
of his contemporaries. It was in part caused by 
the fact that his best writing was only published after his 
death. “The Way of All Flesh” and the contents of the 
“Note Books” tower easily far above the controversial 
writings in which he delighted. Most of these appeal for their 
cleverness, their sense of great zeal and enjoyment in attack- 
ing the cherished beliefs of strong: corporations—the Church 
or the world of Science; above all, by the gift of irony 
which is as welcome in its restraint as it is rare. But to 
the plain man Butler was a whimsical writer, who wrote 
one book to prove that a woman wrote the “ Odyssey,” and 
another to disprove the evidence of the Resurrection, in which 
the intention was so concealed by the ironical method that 
the work was hailed by the “ Rock” and the “ Record” as 
a triumphant vindication of the Christian belief. 

He was also known as a fierce and bitter opponent of 
Darwin and the theory of natural selection, accusing that fair 
modest, and giant intellect of egoism, vanity, and pettiness, 
and exciting even the most placable of men to protest against 
“a clever and unscrupulous man like Mr. Butler.” “My 
grandfather,” was Butler’s joyful attestation to Mr. Shaw, 
“My grandfather quarrelled with Darwin’s grandfather. 
My father quarrelled with Darwin’s father. I quar- 
relled with Darwin; and my only regret in not having a 
son is that he cannot quarrel with Darwin’s son.” Beyond 
these were “ Erewhon” and “ Erewhon Revisited,” in which 
the reader sought for and expected another Utopia, and 
found instead scathing social satire which left him con- 
fused and often dismayed. Nor were Butler’s constructive 
religious writings more satisfactory to the general reader. 
He called himself a “ Broad Churchman,” but more with the 
idea of enraging the advocates of the liberal theology than 
of estimating his working creed. For with no belief in any 
“God” of reason or goodness, or of any immortality beyond 
the survival of the individual in memory and his work in 
the progress of successive generations, his claims to any 
“Churchmanship” were about as misty as those of 
Swinburne or Maeterlinck. His supreme gift was as a com- 
mentator on life, by one who looks on: to whom nine-tenths 
of the things men strove for were vanity, and each day 
gave new evidence of the amazing ways of men. “In a 
sense,’ says Mr. Harris, “he stands for civilization looking 





at itself and laughing in the realization of how funny it 
all is.” 

Mr. Harris’s book is strewn with 
“Victorian Age” in which Butler lived. To him it is an 
“unfortunate age,” an age of Tennyson and tea-parties, 
“antimacassars and family prayers.” These are, 
perhaps, a little tiresome, a little young. The Victorian 
Age spent much of its huge energy in piling up the means of 
material advantage, which the succeeding Georgian Age has 
squandered largely in having a “good time.” That “ good 
time”’ is neither dignified nor ennobled by mockery of its 
predecessor, which gave it the opportunity of criticism 
without its own power of creation. Antimacassars and 
family prayers may be bad things; is it certain the present 
generation has provided any satisfactory substitutes? The 
fact is, of course, that Butler was not specially reacting 
against the “ Victorian Age.” His criticism cut deeper into 
the ironies of man’s existence—permanent and enduring. 
He ‘would have hated the eighteenth century as whole- 
heartedly as Swift hated it. He would have denounced the 
twentieth century, as ferociously as Shaw is denouncing it. 
That man should refuse to face realities, should love to dwell 
in a world of illusion and make-believe, should torment 
himself with supernatural terrors, should lack even the 
simple sincerity of the “ protozoa,” 
any particular, ephemeral generation. All through 
‘civilized’ life the “wisdom” of the old has laid heavy 
hands on the impulse of the young: the tyranny of 
‘experience ” has maimed and crippled the effort of inspira- 
tion. In Manchester to<lay, as much as in Montreal 
yesterday, “Beauty crieth in an attic, and no man 
regardeth.” In every century of civilization, and especially 
as industrial and urban life has replaced the simpler pro- 
cesses of existence, the two fundamental problems, as Butler 
called them—the problem of sex and the problem of money— 
have been shrouded in mystery, accompanied by subterfuges 
and compromises, never really faced by the teachers of the 
coming race, blundered into, with shipwreck and catastrophe, 
by youth left without guidance in a fantastic world. If 
Butler, as Mr. Harris asserts, hunted “the deceits and 
weaknesses of English Victorian life,” he would no less have 
hunted the deceits and weaknesses of any previous or 
succeeding time. He preached, in his ironical method, 
humanity, kindliness, and devastating sincerity. He 
preached not with noisiness and the preacher’s eloquence, 
like Carlyle and other of his contemporaries, but with gaiety, 
lighthearted humor, and a power of satire that few English 
writers have equalled. The modern world likes being 
preached at, but hates being made fun of. He was not a 
popular writer in his day. It is doubtful, despite the praise- 
worthy effort of his admirers, whether he will ever be a 
popular writer in the future. 


sneers at the 


sneers 


is no characteristic of 


To the few he will always be welcome. He 
spoke of himself as “the enfant terrible of literature 
and science.” “If I cannot,” he confesses, “and I 


know I cannot, get the literary and scientific big-wigs to give 
me a shilling, I can, and I know I can, heave bricks into the 
middle of them.” The “good things” of life which come 
ultimately to those who “love God” he proclaimed to be 
“good health, good looks, good sense, experience, a kindly 
nature, and a fair balance of cash in hand.” Everywhere 
he found men despising these “good things” to follow 
chimeras and seek impossibilities ; demanding too much of 
life, or tormenting themselves with nightmares and evil 
dreams. He believed that ultimately men would attain 
sanity, would settle down in the world and accept its 
limitations, and realize, that within those limitations, life 
could be made a desirable thing. But he knew that 
generations and centuries of experience would be needed 
before such a result were possible. 


Meantime, with laughter and insight and the 
“dangerous quality” which was in all his work, the 
“satire directed against law-abiding people who made 
others unhappy,” he pursued his lonely way. Not, 


however, without great enjoyment. 
ing the follies of the world,” says the moralist, 
“is filled with pity and disdain.” But Butler is, as it were, 
“chuckling” over it all, immensely astonished, immensely 
amused. One of the characteristics of his criticism, dis- 
tinguishing his work from that of Swift, with whom Mr. 
Harris compares him, is the sense of enjoyment which 


“ Wisdom, encounter- 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. | Messrs. LONGMANS & Co. 15 LIST. 





The FOUNDATIONS of GERMANY | 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘‘ Modern Germany,” 
&e. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


* A book of importance to the student of German diplomacy, economic 
strength, and armaments. Will be found of interest and value to all 
who would compre hend the movements of events which at last pro- 
duced the we sent war.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


1 OMNIANA: 


The Autobiography of an Irish Octogenarian. 


By J. F. FULLER. With 19 pages of Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just ready 


BOYD CABLE’S NEW WAR BOOK. 


ACTION FRONT 


By the Author of ‘‘ Between the Lines.” 4s. net. 
“The most wonderfully vivid accounts of things we have ever 
read . stimulating, enthralling. "—Daily Telegraph. 





SIR HENRY LUCY’S REMINISCENCES. 


NEARING JORDAN 


Demy 8vo. With a frontispiece by E.T. REED. 10/6 net 

“This urbane and witty volume, in which there is not a dull page. 

In charm, vivacity, and variety it will rank high among its author’s 
works.”’—Daily Chronicle. 








TRAVELS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By Captain TRENCHARD C. FOWLE. With Illustrations, 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Will delight readers by its admirable pictures of Eastern life and 
lands. Full of interest and vividly described.”—Westminster Gazette. 





J. C, SNAITH'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SAILOR 


By the Author of ‘* Broke of Covenden.” 6s. net. 


“As good and absorbing a tale as anything I have encountered this 
great while. There is a strength and a punch about the telling of it 
that carries the reader forward quite irresistibly.”—Punch. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Watertee Place, $.W. 


W. J. CAMERON'S NEW BOOK OF POEMS : 
WAR AND LIFE 


Is. Gd. net. 





EARLY REVIEWS :— 


“These poems have the merit of simplicity and genuine feeling.”— 
Atheneum, 


‘The volume - contains some of the most striking and human 
verses that have been devoted to the Great War.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Good, craftsmanlike verse.”—Times. 
" Virile verse.” —Graphic. 
‘Mr. Cameron’s poems 


reveal the poet’s 
ond gifted imagination.’ 


‘ sincerity, grace, 
"Bristol Times. 
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On the Russian 
Front. 


By R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 8/6 net. 


ood use of his 
opportunities (one of which was unique), 
aud the outcome is a picturesque and 
inspiring volume.”— Morning Post. 


BOND -SLAVES. 


By J. E. PATTERSON. 6s, 





THE RIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. 


hata T. W. HANSHEW. 
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With 26 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


With the Twenty-Ninth Division in 


Gallipoli. A Chaplain’s Experiences. 
By the Rev. OSWIN CREIGHTON, C.F. 


‘“‘A modest volume of real interest.”’—The 


> Times 





Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


. . . . . 
Priests in the Firing Line. 
By RENE GAELL. Translated from the 
HAMILTON GIBBS and Madame Berton. 
‘An account of the part which the French priests have 


taken, spiritually and physically, in the Great War, and certainly 
a very noble record.”’—Daily ‘hronicle. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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accompanies it. There is nothing of the seva indignatio 
of his great predecessor. He rather applauds the 
“little dolls’? which run “three times round, and then they 
are gone”; caresses and almost croons over some particular 
specimen of infantile foolishness, as in his description of 
some of the bishops whom he delights in treating with 
ironical adulation, or the discovery of the dubious relative 
of Spurgeon who had concealed the nakedness of the Disco- 
bolus in Montreal. He is on a journey through a world of 
elements ; but that journey is full of queer, twisted, distorted 
experience ; more interesting, perhaps, than if the shadows 
had lifted, and men altogether lived in the serene light of 
rational experience. Who but Butler could have written in 
one short passage of his ‘“ Note Books” of “ the men of science 
who should be about God’s path and bed, of ‘ Cat-ideas and 
Mouse-ideas,’ of Jones’s conscience and Purgatory and the 
Universities and David’s (the Psalmist) teachers, of sex and 
marriage and the happiness of the devils when they were 
cast out of Mary Magdalene, of the triumphant feeling of 
superiority about religious ‘Hallelujahs.’”» Who but 
Butler could have discovered on an Italian roadside no less 
a person than Socrates himself, “a good creature, a trifle 
given to stealing fruit and vegetables, but an amicable man 
enough?” “‘And now, Socrates,’ said I at parting, ‘we 
go on our several ways, you to steal tomatoes, I to filch 
ideas from other people: for the rest, which of these two 
roads will be the better going, our father which is in 
heaven knows, but we know not.’” And who but Butler 
could sum up with placid, ironical wisdom, his whole life’s 
effort in one sentence: “I have left unsaid much that I 
am sorry I did not say, but I have said little that I am sorry 
for having said; and I am pretty well, on the whole, thank 
you.” 





NATIONALITY AND ECONOMICS. 


“German, Slav, and Magyar: A Study in the Origins of 
the Great War.” By R. W. Seron-Wartson, D.Litt. 
(Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d. net.) 


One may safely say that there is no English historian who 
at all approaches Dr. Seton-Watson in his knowledge of 
Hungary and the South Slavs, and even in Europe as a 
whole he stands almost, if not quite, alone. There are a 
very few scholars who know Magyar and a very few who 
know Serbian, but to speak Magyar, Serbian, and Slovak, 
and to add to these linguistic attainments a minute know- 
ledge of the perplexed constitutional history of the Dual 
Monarchy is a unique equipment. To a series of invaluable 
books which need no recommendation for the careful student 
of foreign affairs, Dr. Seton-Watson has now added this 
volume for the general reader, at once more concise and more 
comprehensive than any of its predecessors, and issued at a 
price which ought to make it as widely read as it deserves to 
be. There is comparatively little that is new in it, for its 
author has already dealt piecemeal with most of the 
subjects of which it treats. Its value, however, is none the 
less on that account. Very few readers have leisure for the 
minute study of local conditions which was the merit of the 
earlier books, and in this broader survey Dr. Seton-Watson 
fits his specialist knowledge into a general theory of the 
course of European affairs. He writes, moreover, with a 
spirit and fire which give this record of remote and 
unfamiliar happenings a human significance. There could 
hardly be a better book for stating questions and posing 
problems. For our part, we are content in all, or nearly all, 
that he says to accept the author’s unique authority. The 
debate begins when his facts have been set forth, and their 
exact place in a reading of history has to be measured. Dr. 
Seton-Watson is a specialist, and the question which he has 
made his own is so important in any study of the causation 
of the war, that the experiment of atiempting to trace it 
entirely to the racial unrest in Central Europe was well 
worth making. The alert reader will be aware of the 


specialist’s bias, and will make the mental effort to use his 
knowledge, even where an uncritical adoption of all his 
conclusions would be risky. 

The problem, as it presents itself to us, is to bring the 
racial strife with which Dr. Seton-Watson deals, into relation 
with the economic strife which he touches only in a few 





occasional sentences. The unrest and racial oppression in 
the Dual Monarchy were real and important, but they would 
not in themselves have made this war. The broad facts are 
sufficiently well known. A candid historian will say nothing 
harsh about Austria in this connection, and Dr. Seton- 
Watson himself pays a passing tribute to the tolerance of 
Austrian rule. The actual conditions were imperfect, but 
the current towards the fullest liberty for all the races 
subject to the direct rule of Vienna flowed strong and even. 
Hungary was in sharp contrast to this good Austrian record, 
and morally the Magyars deserve to be ranked, as Dr. Seton- 
Watson ranks them, with the Young Turks. Even so, 
however, there are some reserves to be entered. The Con- 
stitution was still a charter of rights, admitted in theory 
but denied in fact. Croatia did enjoy Home Rule, though it 
was as precarious as that of Finland. The Slovak, 
toumanian, Serb, and German minorities, though they had 
to contend against a constant process of Magyarization, and 
a continual intrigue against their political rights, still 
enjoyed a liberty in matters of language, education, and 
religion which the Poles of Warsaw, the Ukrainians, and 
the Roumanians of Bessarabia would have envied. Bad as 
it was, Magyar tyranny was not the most absolute in 
Europe. Nor is it an historical fact that Hapsburg 
Imperialism, which aimed at bringing the whole Serbian 
race under its ascendancy, was necessarily, on that account 
alone, in conflict with Russian policy. Petrograd, even in 
recent years, had acquiesced in arrangements which recog- 
nized the Austrian claim to a hegemony over the Western 
half of the Balkan Peninsula, and more than once the Vardar 
Valley figured as the recognized boundary between the 
Austrian and Russian spheres. That was so in 1876, when 
Russia assented to the Austrian occupation of Bosnia, and 
it was so again in the bargains of 1897 and 1903, which, 
from the Russian side, amounted to something like this: 
“Let us both preserve the status quo. You shall sit on the 
head of Serbia and we wili sit on the head of Bulgaria.” 
Throughout the reigns of Kings Milan and Alexander, Serbia 
had been practically a Hapsburg satrapy, and Russia 
accepted the arrangement. 

The new phase really began not merely with the height- 
ening of Serbian national consciousness at the coming of 
the Karageorgevitch dynasty in 1903, but later, in 1908, 
when Russia re-arranged her Eastern policy at the Reval 
meeting and Austria (post hoc, and possibly propter 
hoc) stepped out of the Concert, and railways became 
the chief preoccupation of the Central Powers. The 
real issue was not so much racial as strategical. Russia 
had resumed her interest in the problem of the Straits, 
and the Central Powers were pushing the Bagdad line. 
Obscure and unverifiable plans to partition Turkey. were 
ascribed by German publicists to the Entente, and the 
German answer was the Military Mission which went to 
Constantinople in the winter of 1913-14. The tension was 
acute in the early months of 1914, and before the Serajevo 
murders, the German and Russian intellectuals had morally 
declared war upon each other. The issue, as it emerged 
in the Delbriick-Mitrofanotf controversy, was not racial at 
all. It was a conflict between the two great strategic claims 
—the Russian claim to the Straits and the German pressure 
across the Straits to Bagdad. Serbia was involved by the 
geographical accident that she lay across the German route. 

When one has grasped the extent and bearing of this 
tremendous conflict over strategic issues, a further problem 
of interpretation opens up. How far was the German interest 
in Turkey and the Bagdad Railway purely strategical, and 
how far was it economic? Dr. Seton-Watson does not treat 
this question, but his analysis of Pan-Germanism seems to 
imply an answer. He lays rather too much stress on the 
German racial idea. The question at issue is not whether or 
how far the forward party in Germany was aggressive, but 
rather, qualitatively, what was the motive of its aggressive 
dreams. Dr. Seton-Watson, steeped in the racial politics 
of Austria and the Balkans, tends on the whole to interpret 
German Imperialism as Pan-Germanism, a pedantic and 
even fantastic aspiration for the unity of the German or 
Teutonic race. At least it was also economic. It 
was busied with Turkey for exactly the same reason 
that produced its interest in Morocco—the pressure 
of capital seeking an outlet, and, above all, the 
instinct which leads the great productive Powers to desire 
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a secure hold on rich sources of raw material. Even when 
one examines the psychology of the annexationist movement 
which aimed and aims at keeping Belgium, we should say 
that, while the strategic motive which desires an outlet on 
Dover Straits is strong, the economic motive, set forth in the 
memorandum of the Six Economic Unions, which wants to 
exploit the coal and iron fields of Belgium, is still 
stronger. Even in this case the strategic motive is an 
economic motive at one remove, for a sea-base on the 
Straits of Dover means primarily the possibility of holding 
over-sea colonies without Britain’s permission. The 
pedantic archeological motive, which insists that the 
Flemings are a Low-German stock, and that Flanders was 
part of the old Empire, is probably dust to be thrown in the 
eyes of critics. There is no passionate German racial motive 
in the sense that there is a Serbian racial motive towards 
unity. While Dr. Seton-Watson tends to regard the war 
as a struggle over nationality, it seems to us a more com- 
plex phenomenon, in which racial motives among the unre- 
deemed Slavs, cross economic-political motives among the 
Germans, and strategical motives among the Russians. The 
difference of reading is important to the historian, and it is 
still more vital to the politician who aims at an enduring 
peace. It is as important to solve these economic problems 
as to create racial freedom. 

In his brief constructive section at the close of this book 
Dr. Seton-Watson sets out his programme of racial and 
political reconstruction. If we were to discuss it simply on 
abstract Liberal grounds, we should be somewhat puzzled 
to guess why Poland is to be only an autonomous province 
of Russia while Bohemia is to be independent. We should 
want to ask, further, why the Serbs, united to the Croats 
and Bosnians, are still to retain their former conquest, Bul- 
garian Macedonia, and on what ground of nationality they 
are permitted to annex Albania. Dr. Seton-Watson’s merit 
is that he is a logical, unflinching spokesman of the ideal 
of nationality, and his theoretic position would be the 
stronger if he had ever dissociated himself from his special 
protégés the Serbs, when they claim territory in defiance of 
nationality. A chapter from his pen on the “ Little 
Russians ’’ would also be a valuable completion of his work 
for Slav liberties. To our thinking a final solution 
of these questions must wait on military events. 
An independent Poland may really be an _ easier 
solution than an autonomous Poland, but if Austria- 
Hungary should survive, are the merits of a federal 
solution of its problems of nationality to be despised? The 
author hints cautiously that even if a number of free Slav 
States should be created, they would still have dangers to 
face from some tendencies of Pan-Slavism. Nationality, to 
our thinking, is not in our day a possible ideal, if it is 
treated as the sole end of political evolution. No nationality 
can be safe without the guarantee of some super-national 
organization of Europe. Dr. Seton-Watson himself invokes 
it, when he remarks that the rights of minorities, e.g., those 
of the big German minority in Bohemia, would require inter- 
national protection. If national sovereignty must in the 
future admit of such grave restrictions as this, the problem 
is, to our thinking, as much to organize this control as to 
draw accurate boundaries. 





THE STORY OF THE SERVICES. 


“Our Fighting Services and How they Made the Empire.” 
By Field-Marsha} Sir EVELYN Woon, V.C. (Cassell. 21s. net.) 


To write a volume of more than six hundred pages, summing 
up the story of the British Navy and Army, is no light task, 
and it is a remarkable performance for a veteran like Sir 
Evelyn Wood. His career began in times that now seem 
very far off. He saw actice service as a young naval officer 
in the Crimean War, and before its close he was transferred 
to the Army. He won the V.C. in the Indian Mutiny, 
served in a long series of minor wars and expeditions, and 
was the organizer and first Sirdar of the new Egyptian Army. 
About a third of the book is devoted to the British Wars 
of his own lifetime, in most of which he bore a part. This 
fact gives a special value to this portion of the book. He 
is often able to tell us of events as a first-hand witness. 
Thus, for instance, in discussing our unsuccessful assault on 
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the Redan, he prefaces his account of one series of incidents 
by the remark that :— 

“The author of this book helped to carry the only 
scaling ladder which reached the Redan that day, and having 
visited the ground in after years his testimony therefore 
may be accepted so far as the right column of the attack 
is concerned.” 

In later chapters, where he has to tell of engagements in 
which he held command, he writes with studious modesty of 
his own part in them, always using the third person, so 
that possibly some readers will not realize at once that 
the “Colonel Wood” whose proceedings in Ashanti and 
Zululand are described is the veteran Field-Marshal of 
to-day. 

One may say of Sir Evelyn what Miles Standish said of 
a more famous soldier—that he “can both write and fight, 
and at both he is equally skilful.” The book is eminently 
readable. It is written in a bright, popular style, avoiding 
technical discussions an insignificant details, and bringing 
out very successfully the adventurous and human aspect of 
warfare on sea and land. Perhaps the title is a little mis- 
leading. There is no definite attempt to show how our 
armed forces have built up the Empire, but rather we have 
a popular account of some of their great exploits which con- 
tributed to this end. In his opening pages Sir Evelyn tells 
of the neglect of the Army during the long period of peace 
between Waterloo and the Crimean War, contrasting those 
years, in which the nation was all but disarmed, with the 
present moment, when there has been an expansion of our 
land forces unparalleled in all our history. He suggests that 
now that so many of our people are bearing a direct part in 
the Great War, his readers will find a special interest in this 
story of the battles of the past. 

The earlier history of the Navy and Army is very 
briefly summed up. This is probably a wise arrangement 
in such a book. When we come to more recent years there 
are some curious omissions. There is only a brief allusion 
to the war which lost us the greater part of our American 
Colonies and brought the United States into existence, and 
not a word is said of our Afghan wars. But obviously Sir 
Evelyn does not aim at anything like a complete historical 
survey. He takes this or that episode in our naval and 
military history and tells us more or less about it, without 
always taking strict account of the relative importance of 
the events with which he deals. Thus, although the book is 
described as an account of the work our fighting services 
have done in the making of the Empire, far more space is 
given to the Civil War of the seventeenth century than to 
the Seven Years’ War in the eighteenth, though the latter 
led to a good deal of Empire-making. But the reader will 
not object to this, for the story of the fighting between 
Cavaliers and Roundheads is brightened with many interest- 
ing touches, and gives a much clearer idea of the course of 
the war than is to be found in most of our popular histories. 

Indeed, all the military chapters are good reading, 
especially those devoted to our more recent campaigns. But 
some of the naval chapters are open to adverse criticism. 
Thus the chapter on the defeat of the Spanish Armada gives 
us a narrative of the event which might have passed muster 
thirty years ago, but which is now quite out of date. The 
publication of the Armada papers by the Navy Records 
Society under the editorship of the late Sir. John Laughton 
and of the Spanish records by Captain Fernandez Duro has 
shown that much that was to be found in our popular 
histories of the struggle with Spain in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth was mere legend with little basis in fact. We 
have the traditional view repeated that the English were 
inferior in numbers and that there was “no comparison ”’ 
between the size of the English and the Spanish ships. The 
fact is that the fleets were pretty evenly matched, and if we 
take account of the different systems of measurements 
adopted by Englishmen and Spaniards at the time in 
estimating a ship’s tonnage, some of those that bore the 
brunt of the fighting under Howard and Drake were as big 
as any ship in the Armada. There are errors in the accounts 
of the series of naval engagements in the Channel. Thus, 
in the first fight off Plymouth, Sir Evelyn describes 
Howard’s and Drake’s squadrons as being separated at the 
beginning of the action, and tells us that “the ‘Medina 
Sidonia’ made a signal to haul to windward and keep the 
two English squadrons apart.” But it is quite certain that 
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when the fight began Howard had all his heavy ships, 
including Drake’s, in one squadron to windward of the 
Spaniards, having worked out from Plymouth and got to the 
windward of the enemy during the night. There was a 
handful of other ships nearer the land, but they took no 
great part in the fight, and the Spanish Admiral, so far 
from manceuvring to interpose between them and Howard’s 
fleet, was chiefly intent upon continuing his voyage up 
Channel, and only hauled to windward to save his crippled 
ships after Howard’s attack on his rear. In describing the 
Spanish losses at the close of the fight, Sir Evelyn says :— 


“The soldiers and seamen on Admiral Oquendo’s ship 
quarrelled while he was away, remonstrating with 
Medina Sidonia for abandoning the ‘ Rosario.’ A man 
having flung a torch into the powder magazine, jumped 
overboard. All the upper works were blown off by the 


explosion which followed, and the survivors abandoned the 
hulk.” 


Now Oquendo’s ship was the “Santa Afia.” The ship 
that was blown up was the “San Salvador.”” What was the 
cause of the explosion can only be conjectured. Her Spanish 
crew put out the fire that followed, and did not abandon the 
ship until some hours later, after having saved the treasure 
that was on board. 

In the fight off Portland it is hardly accurate to 
describe Howard’s fleet as being to the leeward of the 
Spaniards between them and the shore. It was Frobisher’s 
squadron that was in this dangerous position. The 
picturesque story which Sir Evelyn tells of the “ Ark Royal,” 
Howard’s flagship, being separated from her consorts and 
in imminent danger of capture at the beginning of the 
battle off the Isle of Wight has no historical basis. As a 
matter of fact, it was one of the Spanish galleons, the 
“San Luis,” that had become separated from the Armada 
during the night, and the battle was the result of Hawkins, 
in the “ Victory,”’ trying to cut her off and capture her. 

One might also criticize the account of the fireship attack 
off Calais and the fight on the Flanders coast. The narrative 
as it stands does not give a clear idea of what really 
happened. 

The chapter on Trafalgar should also be revised. Surely 
Calder was never in command of the fleet that blockaded 
Villeneuve at Cadiz? One wonders where Sir Evelyn has 
found a record of any such signal as “The French and 
Spaniards are out at last. They outnumber us in ships and 
guns and men.” The first signal sent by the “ Euryalus,” 
which was watching Cadiz on the morning of October 19th, 
was hoisted at 7.20 a.m. It ran simply :—‘‘ The enemy’s 
ships are coming out.” And the subsequent signals were 
matter-of-fact, announcements of the numbers that got out 
to sea from hour to hour. The plan of the battle given on 
page 245 is quite out-of-date. No serious work dealing with 
Trafalgar should now reproduce this misleading traditional 
plan of the action, but should give its readers one based upon 
the very different plan, worked out from the ship’s logs and 
other first-hand evidence, that was issued by the Admixalty 
a few years ago. 

The defects of these two chapters probably arise from 
the author not having kept in as close touch with current 
naval as with military literature and criticism. It would be 
unfair to judge the book by them. Taken as a whole, it is 
an excellent piece of work. Its chief defect is the somewhat 
haphazard way in which battles and campaigns have been 
selected for treatment. But, apart from the omissions 
already noted, it is a good popular history, well worth 
reading, and standing quite apart from the mass of 
summaries of so-called military history written by men who 
have no practical knowledge of what war really is. 





MR. SNAITH AT HIS BEST. 


“The Sailor.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Mr. Swatrn’s many admirers will rejoice over ‘“ The Sailor.” 
It is a true Snaith, wrought fastidiously, wittily, with a 
craftsman’s gusto, and varnished with that clear amber pre- 
cision so dear to the connoisseur. Always fertile in 
expedient, Mr. Snaith has never shown more bold adroitness 
in shaping the facets of an exacting subject. It is true that 


By J. C. SNAITH. 








his gutter hero’s early life on the windjammer, the 
“Margaret Carey,” is a thought too imaginary, but here 
we have an example of the artist’s cunning artfulness. He 
has sketched with such force big, hairy Mr. Thompson, the 
mate, and the terrible Old Man, with his “sodden, half- 
savage face,” that these two seamen distract our attention 
from the tenuity of the sailor’s six years’ service. And Mr. 
Snaith uses the oil of frankness to mix with his colors. By 
telling us that most men considered his hero “soft” or “a 
bit touched,”’ withal a creature with a considerable power of 
reflection and a marvellous power of observation, but a 
man unable to act for himself, he uses him as a primed 
canvas ready for his brushwork. So he makes credible the 
Sailor’s metamorphoses from guttersnipe to a seaman, to a 
professional football player, to a bookseller’s assistant, to 
a literary genius who marries first a woman of the streets 
and then the aristocratic Mary Colthurst, a daughter of the 
Pridmores of Yorkshire and the Colthursts of Suffolk. If 
Mr. Snaith does what he wills with his humble, acquiescent 
genius it is all for our good, and we follow with round, 
admiring eyes Sailor’s odyssey from the day that Auntie, 
“breathing gin and wickedness,’ lashes the boy’s thighs 
with a cartwhip, to the day that the beautiful Hyde 
Park lady restores her poor sailor-man to sanity by con- 
senting to marry him. ‘Yes, it’s wonderful, very 
wonderful,” says Edward Ambrose, the editor of “ Brown’s 
Magazine,’’ on the last page of the story, as he finishes the 
hero’s magnum opus, “The Master Mariner,” and we may 
apply his remark, without a tinge of irony, to the sailor’s 
steady progress from a Midland slum to Queen Street, 
Mayfair. 

The most delicate compliment we can pay Mr. 
Snaith is to assure him that we believe unquestioningly in 
his hero’s genius, partly, indeed, because there is nothing 
“literary ’’ about him. This is made manifest in that delicious 
chapter where Mr. Henry Harper, which is the sailor’s 
undistinguished name, takes tea at the Stylist Club at the 
Paradise Hotel, and listens to the discourse of Mr. 
Marmaduke Buzzard, Miss Carinthia Small, Mr. Cuthbert 
Rampant, Mr. Herbert Gracious, “the British Sainte- 
Beuve,” and other literary lights. Everyone agrees that the 
new genius’s style is equal to Stevenson’s; but, unfortu- 
nately, the works of “Stevisson,” as he pronounces that 
immortal name, are unknown to the abashed Henry Harper, 
so the illiterate genius cannot answer Miss Carinthia Small’s 
eager question, ‘Tell me, Mr. Harper, what really led you 
to Stevenson?” Although this chapter, in its happy levity, 
is slightly more satiric than most of its fellows, it aptly 
illustrates Mr. Snaith’s method. He has Dickens’s faculty 
of quizzing an atmosphere by the accentuation of people’s 
style of limitations. Whether he is sketching the majestic 
figure of Mr. Augustus Higginbottom, the Chairman of the 
Blackhampton Rovers’ Football Club, or Lady Pridmore of 
Number Fifty, Queen Street, Mayfair, with her belief in 
influence and diplomatic families, or Madame Sadleir, 
teacher of elocution and deportment, with her ideas on the 
Army manner and the Oxford manner and the Civil Service 
manner, Mr. Snaith has the knack of so placing his people in 
the picture that the light shows up all their humors. It 
is the classic gift of the Londoner, and Mr. Snaith, in his 
portrait of Ginger, the dauntless Cockney and right full-back 
of the Rovers, gives us a worthy descendant of Sam Weller. 
Ginger’s views on the perils of literature are in such pleasant 
contrast to Mr. Cuthbert Rampant’s and the Stylist Club 
that we venture to cite them :— 


“ 


‘Sailor boy,’’ said Ginger at last, “‘if you take the 
advice o’ your father, you'll not go over-reading yerself. 
Them deep books what you get out o’ the Free Libry is 
dangerous; that’s my experience. Too much truck with 
’em turns a chap’s brain. Besides, they mean nothing when 
you’ve done.”’ 

The sailor was less impressed than usual, but Ginger 
was very clear upon the point. 

*‘T once knowed a chap as over-read hisself into quod. 
He was as sound a young fellow as you could find in a 
month o’ Sundays, but he took to goin’ to the Free Libry 
to read Socialism, and that done him in. He came to think 
all men was equal, and Mine is Thine, and that sort o’ 
tommy, an’ it took a pleadin’ old Beak to set him right 
in the matter; at least he give him six months without the 
option, and even that didn’t convince the youth. Some 
chaps take a deal o’ convincin’. But the Free Libry was 


that chap’s ruin, there’s no doubt about it.” 
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Economical Provision 





for DEATH DUTIES. 


To leave Death Duties to be paid out of capital 
value imposes a big and unnecessary burden on the 
estate. The logical way—the most economical 
way—is to take out a Scottish Widows Fund Life 
Assurance Policy. By small annual payments out 
of income, full provision can thus be made, in 
addition to which Income Tax rebate on premiums 


is allowed up to one-sixth of income in some cases. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The largest Mutual Life Office in the United Kingdom. 
The whole profits belong to the Policyholders. 


FUNDS: 
22 MILLIONS. 


CLAIMS PAID: 
44 MILLIONS. 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J, LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 
London Offices : 


28, Cornhill, E.C., & 17, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL COMPANY LTD. 
AN ordinary general meeting of the members of this Company 
was held on the 10th inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Baron Emile Beaumont d’Erlanger (Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 

The Chairman sail the accounts were so simple that 
they did not require any comment on his part. The board 
had watched with interest the growing movement of public 
opinion in favor of the tunnel, but had abstained from 
taking any active part therein. There had been of late a 
very great revival of interest in the tunnel project, and Mr. 
Fell, M.P., had brought up the question in the House of 
Commons. 

Having been born, educated, and married in France, and 
identified with the ‘“entente cordiale’’ movement, and 
having numerous relations and innumerable friends there, 
the Chairman considered he was in a particularly favorable 
position to judge of the public feeling in that country. He 
thought there was no deliberate act that would go so far to 
impress public opinion in France with the permanency of 
the “entente cordiale’” and the mutual disinterestedness 
and mutual confidence with which it was founded than the 
construction of the Channel tunnel. From the victory-crowned 
bonds of arms would follow a wide fraternity of commercial, 
industrial, and financial interest, which nothing would 
develop with greater rapidity and certainty than the link 
of the Channel tunnel. He felt more confident now than at 
any other time during his long association with this great 
national enterprise of seeing it emerge from the realm of a 
cherished dream to that of a concrete reality. The Chair- 
man concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Sir Edward Bowron, in seconding, said he did not think 
he could do better than simply say that he fully endorsed 
what the Chairman had said. He thought events were moving 
quickiy, and the board would be ready, as in the past, to 
do everything that was in the interests of the shareholders. 

After the Chairman had replied to several questions, the 


' resolution was carried unanimously. 
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Again, one of Ginger’s aphorisms is inspired by such 
fierce wisdom that the reader will be thankful to have it 
gratis: “You've got to learn to knock the public silly if 
you are ever goin’ to cut any ice on this bleedin’ planet.” 
But we are falling into the danger of stressing Mr. Snaith’s 
humor out of proportion to his command of the tragic and 
the pathetic note. Undoubtedly the appeal of the scenes 
of our author’s human comedy is heightened by the back- 
ground of evil and sin which looms up suddenly in the 
narrative. The sinister motif of the early chapter where 
the guttersnipe, in his physical agony, attempts suicide by 
laying his head on the railway line at night, is repeated in 
the scene where Sailor visits Mr. Thompson, raving in the 
condemned cell in Dalston Prison, and in the scene where 
Sailor is overcome by furious frenzy in his discovery that 
Cora, his wife, is a common prostitute. And these effects 
of savage emotional force are heightened in turn by contrast 
with the delicate, firm handling of the Sailor’s relations 
with Mary Pridmore. It needs the nicest critical sense of 
the spiritual and worldly values to accomplish here, the 
improbable, and bring the fastidious lady, the Fairy 
Princess of Number Fifty, Queen Street, Mayfair, at length 
to her lover’s arms. The curious reader will note how the 
marriage is only rendered possible by the elimination of 
Edward Ambrose’s last chance of winning her. In the 
portraits of Ambrose and of Mary Pridmore Mr. Snaith 
shows a most delicate refinement of touch. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘‘Notes on the Causation of Cancer.” 
RUSSELL. (Longman. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By the Hon. ROLLO 


Mr. Russett compiles the facts from medical writers 
which support the theory that cancer is due to stimulating 
foods and drinks, especially when taken in excess. The 
author suggests that those who wish to avoid this rapidly- 
spreading disease should study the frugal fare of monasteries, 
the Hungarians, Bulgarians, Arabs, Doukhobors, and the 
Italians of the first half of the last century, who enjoyed a 
comparative immunity. He advocates the teaching in schools 
of the physiological effects of various articles of diet. 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


Arter a period of optimism, during which the prices of 
securities rose all round, the Stock Markets have had a cold 
fit. This began on Tuesday and Wednesday, in consequence 
of a sudden squeeze of money in New York, which rose to 
6 per cent. The financial dependence of London upon New 
York and Washington is the consequence of our vast imports 
of goods and our vast adverse balance; for it has been to 
redress this balance that Mr. McKenna has been buying 
American securities for the purpose of borrowing (with these 
securities as collateral) from the banks of the United States. 
That such a novel process of raising Government credits 
has proceeded so smoothly for several months past is a 
remarkable testimony to the improvement in the banking 
system of the United States, brought about by the Federal 
Reserve Acts. Further developments will be watched with 
some anxiety. Fortunately, the situation in Mexico seems 





to be better. But Wall Street is clearly somewhat embar- 
rassed by the demands that are being made upon it. On 
Wednesday call rate in New York fell to 34 per cent., and 
there was hope in the City that the 5 per cent. Bank rate 
fixed on August 8th, 1914, would remain. However, the 
Governor of the Bank decided otherwise, and on Thursday 
the rate was advanced to 6 per cent., in order to protect our 
gold reserves and to provide against the autumn drain. 


THe Bank Divipenps. 

Expectations that the dividends of the Joint Stock Banks 
would be maintained at last year’s rates have been fully 
realized, for the announcements this week show no changes 
in any of the declarations. The following table shows the 
rate paid by some of the principal banks for the first half 
of each of the past three years :— 

July, July, July, 
1914. 1915. 1916. 
tate per cent. per annum. 

Barclay & Co. (B) ose one io oon 183 174 174 

Capital and Counties .. .. .«. «. 16 14 

Lloyds sie ne ae on sie ak 184 

London and Provincial vee ae 19 

London and South-Western ... ase ave 17 

London County and Westminster ... a 18 

London Joint Stock... sve son a 10 

Manchester and County iia oe rt 134 

Manchester and Liverpool District ar 174 

National Provincial _... see ae iin 16 

Parr’s eve ees 0s on ee ose 18 

Union of London and Smith’s.. ... 10 

Williams Deacon’s = a 14 
With the exception of the Capital and Counties and the two 
purely provincial institutions—the Manchester and Liver- 
pool District and the Manchester and County—all the distri- 
butions are of an interim nature. The Capital and Counties 
Bank, which has hitherto ended its year on June 30th, is 
to fall into line with the other banks, and close its accounts 
on December 31st in future. The rates in the above list, 
it will be observed, are mostly below those of July, 1914. 
This is brought about, not by any shrinkage in profits, but 
by the heavy decline in security values which necessitated the 
allocation last year of large amounts to meet depreciation of 
investments. As no reports are published at this time, it is 
impossible to say how profitable the period has been; con- 
ditions, however, have been exceptionally favorable to good 
business in most parts of the country. 


SHELL aND Royat Dutcn Prorits. 

The reports of these two large oil companies, both of 
which are largely interested in the same subsidiaries, have 
appeared almost simultaneously. The former shows a further 
increase in profits, which have been steadily advancing for 
several years. After deducting slightly higher expenses, the 
balance available for dividend is £2,109,310, as compared 
with £1,966,046 a year ago. A dividend of 35 per cent., 
the same as in the two previous years, is paid on the Ordinary 
shares ; £100,000 is put to reserve, and £60,000 is set aside 
to an Exchange Adjustment Account, owing to exceptional 
profits arising from the low rate of exchange in Holland on 
London. It might have been expected that, with petrol 
fetching such high prices, even better profits might have been 
shown ; but working costs, of course, have greatly increased, 
and a large part of the output controlled by the Company is 
sold under contract to Government at peace level prices. The 
Royal Dutch Company’s total receipts were 30,418,700 
florins, as compared with 31,399,800 florins in 1914. After 
allowing 250,000 florins for depreciation of investments and 
deducting administrative expenses, the net profit is 534,400 
florins lower at 29,440,400 florins. The ordinary dividend is 
49 per cent., and the balance carried forward is reduced by 
609,400 florins. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“An old and first-class office.” 


& MERCANTILE 


Funds £23,400,000 


** Low rates a distinctive feature.”"—The Times. 
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